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D. Appleton & Co. 


Have Just Published : | 


Z. | 
Mili's Principles of Political 
Economy. 


Abridged, with Critical, Biographical, and 
Explanatory Notes, and a Sketch of the His- 
tory of Political Economy. By J. Lav- 
RENCE LAUGHLIN, Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Harvard Uni- 
versity. With Twenty-four Maps and 
Charts. A Text-Book for Colleges. 8vo, 
cloth, 658 pages. Price, $3 50. 

“An experience of five years with Mr. Mill's 
treatise in the class-room convinced me, not only 
of the great usefulness of what still remains one 
of the most lucid and systematic books yet pub- 
lished which cover the whole range of the study, 
but I have also been convinced of the need of such 
additions as should give the results of later think- 
ing, without militating against the general tenor 
of Mr, Mill’s system ; of such illustrations asshould 
fit it better for American students, by turning 
their attention to the application of principles in 
the facts around us.”—F rom Preface. 


II. 
Elements of English Speech. 


16mo, cloth. 


By Isaac BASSETT CHOATE. 
Price, $1 00. 


* The object of its publication will be fully ac- 
complished if it encourages any reader to study 
our language in its forms and elements, if it sug- 
gests methods of investigation likely to prove use- 
ful in solving the many problems peculiar to Eng- 
lish, if it exhibits anything of the freshness, the 
life, and the vigor of a still growing idiom, and if 
it discloses any hitherto unnoticed beauty or ex- 
cellence of our mother tongue.”—From Preface. 


ITI. 
Part Four of Admiral Por- 
ters Novel. 


ALLAN DARE AND ROBERT LE 
DIABLE. A ROMANCE. By ApmiRraL 


PorTER. To be published in Nine Fort- 
nightly Parts, octavo, illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks. Price, cents for 
each Part. 

A remittance of two dollars will insnre the post- 


ing of the entire work as rapidly as published. 
Parts One to Four now ready. 


IV. 
Florida for Tourists, [nva- 
lids, and Settlers : 


By GEorGE M. BarRBourR. New edition for 
the present season, fully revised, with a New 
Chapter and an Appendix. With Map and 
numerous [lustrations. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1 50. } 
The work contains Practical Information re- 
garding the Climate, Soil, and Productions of 
Florida; its Cities, Towns, and People: its Scenery 
and Resorts; the Culture of the Orange and other 
Tropical Fruits; Farming, Gardening, Sports, 
Routes of Travel, etc., etc. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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J. B. Lippincott & Co.’ 
CHOICE NEW BOOKS: 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 
From Shakespeare’s ‘As You Like It.’ Illustrated by 
Church, Harper, Hovenden, Gaul, Frost, Smedley, 


_ | 
S 





and Shirlaw. This familiar extract from Shake 
Speare, containing seven scenes in the life of man, 
is here presented to the public with the best artistic 
skill of seven American artists. Small quarto Edi 
tion, illustrations engraved by Juengling, French, and 
others, cloth, extra gilt, $1.50; alligator, $1.50; tree 
calf, $5.00. Artists’ Edition, Photogravures from the 
Original Paintings, cloth, extra gilt, 83.00; alligator 
$3.50; vellum, $3.50. Edition de Luxe, uniform with 
Edition de Luxe of ‘Gray's Elegy,’ edition limited to 
250 copies, bound in Eton style. 


THE WAGGONER OF THE AlIL- 
LEGHANTES. 

A Poem of the days of ‘76. By T. Buchanan Read. Illus 

trated by the best American artists, Crown &vo, ex 


tra cloth, gilt edges, $1.50; alligator, £1.50; tree calf, 
$5.00. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
THROUGH FRANCE AND 
ITALY. 

By Laurence Sterne. Handsomely {llustrated with 12 
full-page Phatogravures and 220 Drawings in the 
text, by Maurice Leloir. Large quarto, extra cloth, 
gilt top, rough edges, $10.00; flluminated vellum co 


vers, $10.00; half morocco, Eton style, $12.00; tree 
calf, $18.00. 


The present editicn of this well-known book has been 
reproduced in the most elegant style, nreat care baving 
been taken with the illustrations, while the text has been 
selected from the best English editions. | 
| 


THE ENCHIRIDION C %&z'/T. | 
The Best Specimens of English Conversatk ae 
form with ‘The Book-Lover’s Enchirta S 


quarto, extra cloth, $1.50; vellum, $2.00; ha %@, 4, 
co, gilt top, 83.00. ‘Dy, 


YOUNG FOLKS' IDEAS. “x. 


A Story. By Uncle Lawrence, author of ‘Young Folks’ 
Whys and Wherefores.’ Profusely Illustrated with 
over 50 handsome Engravings specially adapted to the 
text. Royal octavo, extra cloth, gilt, $2.00 


This work its a companion volume to ‘Young Folks 
Whys and Wherefores,’ published last season 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
PHUS. 

The Antiquities of the Jews and the Jewish Wars of Fla 

vius Josephus. Edited by William Shepard. Uniform 


with ‘Our Young Folks’ Plutarch.’ Lllustrated. Svo, 
extra cloth, gilt, $2.50 


JOSE- 


*,* For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mati 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


) AMERICAN LESSON 
THE AMERICAN LESSO} 
OF THE 
FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND. 

By Gen. M. M. Trumbull 

Extract from a letter of the Hon. David A. Wells, 
dated Nov. 1: “To the author—Please accept my thanks 
for the copy of ‘The American Lesson of the Free Trade 
Struggle in England." You have done your work in a 
masterly manner and produced one of the most fascinat 
ing historical books ever written I wish it could 
be circulated throughout the length and breadth of the 
land.” 

300 pages. Paper cover, S) cents ; Cloth, 75 cents. 
Address RADICAL REVIEW, Chicago, Tl 


WRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSA YS.— 
Reprinted from the Nation, and In some measure 
supplying the place of the first two volumes of the paper, 
now very scarce. Cloth, 12mo, price $1.50. Sent, post 
paid, on receipt of price : : ‘ 
HENRY HOLT & ©CO., New York. 


PRICE 10 CENTS 


Houghton, Mittlin & Co.'s 
NEW 


BOOKS 


y - yp ¥/* r ,ypore 
AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN 
A Novel by F. Marion Crawford, author ’ 
Isaacs,’ ‘ A Roman Singer,” ete lv * 
. 7 > rP oe ; — . , 
CONTINUITY OF CHRIS] \ 
Thought. By Rev. Alex. \ Al 
of Eeclestastical History in) the Episcopal Tl 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 1 : 
A book of noble aim and admirabl x 
ing a careful survey of the bistory 
since the beginning of the Christian er Ite 
of the work as a study of religious story 
passed by its value as sugwesting pew ‘ ‘ \ 


of the 
to conquer and transform the w 


and breadth « religious thought a f hw 


SONGS OF THE Sl \ 

World, and other Poems. By } SI 

author of ‘The Gates Ajar Beyond t! iateos 

1 vol., Ldmo, gilt top, $1.2 

The tithe Miss Phelps has chosen for her mew book 

poems will suggest, especially to readers of ber ‘ 
book, ‘The Gates Ajar,’ and of the stil rm x 
book, ‘ Beyond the Gates,’ a hint of the sub fe ‘ ‘ 
racter of some of them thers © very stit vy of 
this worki, poems of love and fricemishtp, marked by a 


peculiar fervor and graceful forve 


CHOY SUSAN, A. 


Stories. By William Henry Bisho; ithor of * The 
House of a Merchant Princes ‘ > 
CONTENTS; Choy Susan Tt I f ft kK 
Deodand ; Braxton's New Art, One of the Thirty 1 os; 
MecIntyre’s False Face; Miss Calderon's ‘ 
Mr. Bishop ts one of the most successful of Amert 
> rs of short stortes. Ince he has gained f t 
Gy, “le short stories he has written nearly as h 
“ee 4 and as hearty a welcome among American 
I “Oy i the excellent novels he has published. He 
has. /@ most striking of his stories for the volume 
above asd i 
¢,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid 
on receipt of price by the Publishers 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 FE. 17th St., New York 
Sa - . . ry . . . 
NEW CATALOGUE 
(No. 2 of this autumn) of recent additions to the retail 
stock of 
;. P. Putnam's S$ 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Including desirable books in every department of Litera 
ture, at very low prices, being recent pur ses by their 


Londen house. Sent on application 25 Henrietta st, 
Covent Garden, London 
27 and 2V West 23d St., New York. 


» 


30 TO 530 PER CENT. SAVED. 

OUR Fall Catalogue of Rargains in Standard 
Books is now ready for delivery. Many 
of the books having been purchased for 

2nd cash during the dull summer months, 


when prices were low, are now quoted 
at prices lower than ever before named. 


vs will be 


ANNUAL 
Send your address on a postal card, and a cx 
mailed to you FREF. ESTES & LAURIA’ 
301.805 Washington St. opp. “ Old South,” Boston. 
YECORD OF POLITICS and Politicians 
in the United States, 1865-1882: An analytical in 
dex to the Nation for that period (with occasional paral 
lel references to McPherson's Political Handbooks and 
other sources). This index supplements the chiefly lite 
rary index to the Nafion published tn 1880, Valuable to 
all libraries, students, and editors. Price, in paper, 
$1 0. (Purchasers will please remit with order; ac- 
counts cannot be opened.) Address PUBLIsuER of the 
Nation, Box 704, New York City. 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


 edenccrcnccducdcuvacntussccivesiesesvsdsssreneees 407 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS....... , ‘ —. 
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Coleridge as a Poetical Critic . 420 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
in advance, postpaid to any 
to foreign coun- 


Three Dollars per year, 
part of the United States or Canada; 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


[No deviation.) 


Scale of 
Agate 
lines. 


Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line _ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. _ 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
choice of page, $27. _ 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
choice of position, $80. eR 10 

Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 
Serred position, when specified; 
are not specified advertisements are classified as — 
Sar as possible and arranged in order of size, 
the largest at the top. ‘it 

Double rates for cuts,fancy or other letters not — 
comprised in THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves,not on outside 
of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; $1,2 50, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account emounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week 
copes. 
tion. 


—5 


where positions ~ 


—— 15 


in every respect. 


is 8,400 
The Subscription List is always open to inspec 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square ; 
George Street, 50 C ‘ornhill, m GC: Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Reading 
Room, 8 Haymarket, 


Domestic. 
EK YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes, Micro 

Fi Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear C. ornets, etc. 
WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established'1840, 


— 
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ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 


A Artistic Furniture makers, 144 Fifth Ave é N.Y. 
Decoration. 


A ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., 
Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth 
¥ ork. Artists 3 in Stained d Glass. 


Yy7o0e MANTELS AND red ggg 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, ete. 
T. B. Stew art & Co., 75 W. Twenty third S St., Ne Y. 


For Sale. 
TMESSRS. COTTIER & 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., 


High-class 


Avenue, New 





ete. 


CO.’ S, IM- 
N. Y. 


A 








TOR AUBURNDATLE, 
Mass., ter n neared from Boston, seven minutes’ walk 
from B. and A. R. R. Station, a house and pleasant 


grounds, 34 rooms, heated by steam, suitable for sanita- 
rium or boarding school. I ‘Ossession to be given in May, 
1885. Address E. H. WALKER, 


Auburndale, Mass. 





-vofesstonal. 
NOCH KNIGHT, 


Attorney at Law, Portland, Me. 
* Spe cialty of Commercial ¢ ‘ole sctions throughout Maine. 


OSEPH F. RANDOLFH, New Jersey 
Law Offices,Jersey City,N.J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
7M. T. 4 YLOE S! Vv VDE R, Alteran y at 
Law, Washington, D. C. United States Depart- 
ments, Fore ‘ign Commissions, and Civil Courts. 


H. E ME RTO. N, NEW H. AVEN, 
. Conn., takes charge of the zodlogical collections 
Of schools, colle ges or scientific societies, and the build- 


ing, ENS, and arrangement of museums. 


A 


Ave., 











ES. SRS. COT TIE R & CO., Designers 
*. Interior Decoration and all Art work, 14a Fifth 


Seta 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
TEELE’S 
School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc 
cessful teachers in all + om nts. 


Fall term begins Se pt. GEORGE W. STEELE. 





CONNECTICUT, Lyn 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory Schoo: for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
xiven. c HARL*S G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





: FLORIDA, Lake City 
“TATE AGRICL 'LTURAL COLLEGE. 
—*ession begins Oct. Ist and continues thirty-six 
we eks. Classical, Literary, Philosophical, Scientific. 
Engineering, and Agricultural courses. Climate un- 
surpassed winter and summer. Pure lakes and oeauti- 
ful shade. ASHLEY D. Hurt, President. 





INDIANA, Terre Haute. 4 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLEs O. THOMPSON, President. — 


MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
4” NAPOLIS FE MALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal, assisted by 
able professors. Will reopen September 15. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


POSTON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
M Address the Dean. EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. : 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
_ FRANC Is A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
TSS PUTNAM'S FAMILY AND 
Day School for Young Ladies reopened Septem- 
be r 25th, 1884. One vacancy in Family Department. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
WE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 


preparatory and general course in English Studies 
J.F 


and Modern Languages. 3. SEW AL L, ™ Head Master. 
V R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 
l Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 23. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
” fe MS AC. 1DEM Y.—Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. School year began 
17th September. Immediate application necessary to 
secure rooms Address for information, 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co, 
“REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A_ PRE- 
JZ paratory School for Boys. Terms, #450. Catalogues 
on application, GEORGE F, MILLs, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 





BOARDING AND DAY | 





MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge. . 
OYS AND YOUNG MEN PRIVATE. 
ly fitted for College. Conditioned or rejected can 
didates coached, summer or winter. . HOFFMANN 


E 


Women. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Address the Principal, 
HELEN McGiILL, Ph.D 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, 


Boston U niv., and 

England. 
MISSOURI, St. Loui is. 
T. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.—WASH. 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. Eighteenth year 
begins Oct. 15, 1884. Apply to 
WILLIAM G. HAMMOND, 
Dean of Law Faculty 


New Jars EY, New | Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S English and 


French Boarding and Day School for Young La 


dies and Children will reopen September 17. 

| ISS MARY HARRIOTT NORR/ 
l reopens her School for Young Ladies and Misses 
not under te n years of age, Oct. 8. Classes for adults 
after January 5. Thorough preparation for college ex 
aminations Advanced classes in History of Art, Lit: 
rature, Science, and Mathematics. Classes in History of 
Art and Universal Literature conducted by Miss Norris 
All teachers of English and Mathematics college gradu 
ates. Unusual advantages for Modern Languages and 
Music. Beasding pupils limited to 12. 


Jj Sew Yor«K Cry, 66 West 15th St. 


NEw York Cry, 46 East 58th Street. 


ISS REYNOLDSS SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Will receive three pupils in the family. 
NEw YOrK City, 450 Madison Avenue. 
RS. A. GALLAHER WILL RI 
open her French Protestant Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies, Wednesday, October 1, at 450 
Madison Avenue, corner 50th Street. “A thorough’French 
education. The highest standard in the English branches 
maintained. Classical preparation for College examina 
tions. German, Italian, Drawing, Music taught by the 
best masters. 
A separate and limited class for little boys. 








NEw YorkK City, 711 and 713 5th Ave. (just below 
Central Park and opposite Dr. Hall’s Church) 
LLE. RUEL AND MISS ANNII 
Brown's English, French, and German oe 4 
and Day School will reopen Monday, Sept. 20, 18 


Kk INDERCA RTNERS TRAINED 
\ Oswego State Normal and Training School. 
opportunities offered. 
Send for circular. 

New York, Suspension Bridge. ; 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Preptares for 

the Universities, etc. Terms, #350 per annum. 
_WILFRE D 25 Mt NRO, A.M., 


NEW YorK City, 315 West 57th St. J 
AN NORMAN INSTITUTE FOR 
Ladies. Founde 4 1857. Reopens Oct. 2. 
Dr. and Mme.VAN NORMAN, 
Prine ipals 





New YORK, Oswego. 
AT 


Rare 





President. 


New York, Ut 
JfFS. PIATT x SCHOOL for YOUNG 
zadies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 18, 1854. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Young La 

The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 24, 1884. 


dies. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood 
Chestnut Hill. 
ly RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Mis 
Bell’s English and French eneees and Day 
Se hool for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 2 


Avenue, 





GERMANY, Hanover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
MISS HILKEN’ S Boarding School fo 
é Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 72%, 
Baltimore, Md. 


(CHARLES W., STONE, 


TUTOR FOR HARVARD 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





ROCK WA i TEA CHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Leon a will supply superinten 
i 


dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, W este rn, and Southern States for e nsuing year. 


T 4x CHERS SUPPLIED WITH 


Schools. Schools supplied with teachers, by Teach 
ers’ Cobperative Association, 38 Madison St., Chicago 
Ill. Branches, Allentown, Pa,, and Lincoln, Neb. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


FINE CYL men R AND ROLL-TOP 


- cr 
DESKS, 

AND LIBRARY FURNITURE. 
111 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
_FINE DESKS ‘FOR HOME USE. 


yo BOOKS IN FOREIGN L A. N- 
guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Peri nde -als. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Lmporter, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
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CLERGYMAN, A COLLEGE GRAD “STOVICQA OCT) a) , ee 
4 uate, anda teacher of large experience, who will 

“end the winter in Germany and Rome and the spring oniae IF SO. YOU WILL BE INTERESTED IN 


nel summer in European travel, would take charge of a 


yg gentleman companion. Grand opportunity to learn 


youn 
German and to obtain the advantages of foreign travel 
jnder competent ow tion. For terms, etc., address 
hk. H. O., P. O. Box 2,000, Providence, R. I 


YOUNG LADY WITH THE H/GH- 

est references as to qualifications would like em 

vment for an hour each afternoon, in reading toa 
lady. Ack Miss K. R. = ae, 


Iress 


36th St. 
STUDENT WISHES TO EX- 
P change postage and revenue stamps with other 
collectors, and to buy a few collections 


Address 6 Lirrie’s, Cambridge, Mass. 


STENOGRAPHER WHO IS LIBE- 
rally educated desires a position as private secre 
Operates the type-writer. 
STENOGRAPHER, 
Office of the 


a business house. 


tary, or in 
( Address 


iood references. 
Nation, 


MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocoa, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


GOL D 


Sold by Grocers 
W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


everywhere. 








Binder por the A ‘ation 


(RUSSELL’S PATENT), 





To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, witb 
The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one 
volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of #1. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 


New York. 


794, 


Foreign Art. 
ORIGINAL WATER COLORS, 


Carefully selected, and sent directly from the Studios of 
European Artists of high repute. 


IMPORTED PHOTOGRAPHS, 
From the works of Old and New Masters. 


Frames of all kinds. Carved and Inlaid Frames a spe 


clalty. 
** HOUSEHOLD ART ROOMS, 


24 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO (Up Stairs). 


A General Index to the Nation. 


From July, 1865, to September, 1880. 


Net price (no trade discount), $2 5%. Purchasers will 
please remit with order. Address Publisher of the Na 
tion, Box 704, New York, or gy. P. INDEX, Bangor, Maines 


fuk TRAND SEALSKIN GARMENTS.— 

c. C. Shayne, the well-known Wholesale Fur Manu 
facturer, Jo3 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at ek cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportunity to 
purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manufac- 
turer, and save retailer's profits. Fashion Book mailed 
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Ancent Tlfebrew 


TRANSLATED AND CRITICALLY EXAMINED 


By MICHAEL HEILPRIN. 
Vols. I. and 11. Svo, cloth, price of h 
volume, $2. 


Extracts from Remarks of the Press : 


“Mr. Heilprin’s book . . bas a double 
interest for us; both as a translation and as an 
historical criticism. . . . The deviations from 
the common translation are sometimes 
marked ; put they are generally well supported 
by eminent authorities, and show the latest re 
sults of Hebrew scholarship. . . When we 
turn now to the critical part of the book, we 
are impressed not simply with the erudition of 
the writer, but also with his thorough indepen 
dence in the treatment of bis themes,”"— Rev. 5. 
J. Barrows (“ Christian Register,” Boston), 


quite 


“The notion has somehow got abroad that the 
scientific study of the Bible ts inconsistent with 
the most tender reverence for its contents, o 
with their persistent fascination. But the reve- 
rence of Mr. Heilprin for the subject-matter of 
his criticism could hardly be surpassed ; and 
that it has not lost its power to interest and 
charm, his book itself is ample evidence, which 
will be reénforced by the experience of every 
intelligent reader of its too brief contents.”— 
Nation, New York. 

“With all his critical he 
deals reverently with the religious thought of 
the Old Testament.”—Prof. C. H. Toy (* Ame 
rican Journal of Philology”). 


freeness 


‘* Die grosse Belesenbeit des Verf.’s bietet eine 
sorgsame Zusammenstellung der verschiedenen 
in der englischen, wie in der deutschen, hollind 
ischen und franzésischen Literatur vorgetra- 
genen Anschauungen.”—Count W. Bar 
(‘* Theologische Literaturzeitung,” Letpzty). 


dissin 


‘*Because Kuenen is as undogmatic in his 
realm as Darwin is in his, and because Mr. 
Heilprin, like his leader, has the humility as 
well as the boldness of science, they, and such 
as they, are our best present guides in the tangle 
of early Hebrew literature.”—Rer. W. C 
nett (“* Unity,” 


Gan- 

Chicago). 

and, in the 
There is 


“This is an agreeably written, 
best popular work. 
probably no work in English from which so 
clear and accurate a view can be gained of the 
leading results of modern rationalistic criti- 
London, 


sense, 


cism.”"— Academy, 
‘In Michael Heilprin mogen wij een geestver- 
want begroeten."—Dr. A. Kuenen (** Theolo- 
gisch Tydschrift,” Leyden). 
New York: D. APPLETON 


1,3, and 5 Bond Street. 


& CO., 


pecially where the number of children is large, a 
record of the constitutional peculiarities of each one, 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is ceftain to be instructive and 
may prove invaluable. Such a record is Professor J. B. 
Fonssagrives’s * Mother's Register,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries. A am volume for boys and for girls. Price, 
post-paid, 75 cents per volume, or §1 25 for two volumes 

Address Publisher of the Nation. 
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A Monthly Magazine which furnishes, an excellent se 
lection of untranslated reading matter from the best 
European pertodical literature in these languages 
EVERY STUDENT OF FRENCH AND GERMAN SHOULD 
have it. It is absolutely pure fn tone, representing 
only the best authors tn their best writings, and will 
kive you each month an at ance of fresh, enter 
taining reading matter. To read many thougAts by 
' auth sis acknowledwed to be the best means 


of obtaining proficter f the foreign 


linguages 





EVERY READE! RENCH AND GERMAN SHOULD 
have it. If your tt is limitest, this magazine will 
kive vou an oecasional half hour's entertainment and 
help you to retain t? knowledge you possess f 
French or German, the result, perhaps, of vear of 
study and travel It will also make vou familiar with 
contemporaneous French and erman writers tn 
their best contributions to the f Hh magagine « 

French edition onthly German edition, monthly 
Each $ per antuma NSitiugh pies, 25 cts 
Stnale copies for sal and subscriptions : vet by all 

first-class booksellers ar pew sdealors 


Send for Specimen copy 
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Ranks, Insurance ant Trust ¢ 

Being cased on actual values, free fr 
luences and the fluctuations of the 
are particularly recommended t 
whom stfety is the econsiderati 
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stock Market 
investors with 
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EDITION DE LUXE. 
(Size, 15x1114 


THE LAY OF ST. ALOYS.  [|In- 
goldsby Legend.] The old letter, with new 
illustrations drawn by E. M. Jessop. 

This. forms a handsome Imperial Quarto Vol- 
ume, the Artist’s Designs and Seaton being re- 
produced on thick paper, and the text inter- 
spersed with illustrations and illuminations. 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. PRICE $3.00. 


Ye JACKDAW OF 
With Ye Old Writing and Ye New Illustra- 
tions by Ernest Maurice Jessop. 

ae 8 Magazine.—“ A charming series of illustra 

tions 

Literary World 


( ‘hurchman. 
duction. 


UNDER MOTHER'S WING. Sto- 
ries for Children. By the author of ‘ Chil- 
dren Busy, Children Glad,’ ete. Edited by 
Julian Hawthorne. With illustrations in 
— by J. K. 4to, illuminated paper boards, 
$1.50. 


A BOY HERO. A Story founded on 
fact. By the Rt. Rev. W. Walsham How, 
D.D. Illustrated by H. J. A. Miles. Oblong 
16mo, illuminated paper boards, 40 cents. 


LITTLE BLOSSOM. A Book of 
Child Fancies. Invented and drawn by R. 
Andre. Every page beautifully chromo- 
lithographed in colors. Small 4to, Wumi- 
nated paper boards, $1.05 net. 


AN OLD STORY OF BETHLE- 
hem. The Story of Ruth, with Reflections 
drawn from Eastern Life. By Mrs. Charles, 
author of *‘ Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family,’ ete. With six plates beautifull 
— in colors. Small 4to, vellum cloth 
poards, $1.05 net. 


PRICE $4.50. 


inches.) 


** Most artistic.” 
“A most successful and enjoyable pro 


EK. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
Cooper Union, New York. 


The Edinburgh Review. 
For October. 


CONTENTS: 

. THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 
MOUNTALN OBSERVATORIES. 
KLAUS GROTH. 
MEMOIRS OF THE EARL OF MALMESBURY. 
JOHN DE WITT. 

. ARISTOTLE’S HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 
THE IRISH MASSACRES OF 1641. 
BOULGER’S HISTORY OF CHINA. 
MEMORIALS OF THE MERIVALE FAMILY. 
THE REFORM BILL AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The Quarterly Review. 
For October 
CONTENTS: 
. THE NATURE OF DEMOCRACY, 
2. ARISTOPHANES. 
3. FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU. 
. COUNTRY LIFE. 
5. JOHN DE WITT. 
CRICKET. 
7. MASSILLON. 
. THE CROKER PAPERS. 
. THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
Original English Editions, Price $l each. For sale by 
Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 E. 17th St., New York. 


A. A. HANDBOOK. 


History of the ST. NICHOLAS AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 
How to collect and preserve all specimens. Directory of 
600 societies, with 7,000 members. Books $ Cabinet % 
Insects % Birds $ Flowers ft Sea-weed £ Shelis = Ferns 4] 
Minerals Exchanges § Eggs § Outline courses of study. 

« & little work of great interest.”"—Nature. 

Ps “A most valuable little book.”— The Churchman. 

‘A sensible and handy manual.”—Harper’s Magazine. 

Cloth, gilt, ill., 54c. H.H. BALLARD, Bor 178, Lenoz, 
Mass. Descrpitive circularywith head of Agassiz, FREE, 


RHEIMS. | 
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27 and 29 W. 


Putnam's Sons, 


23d St., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 
A Faithful Record of a Beautiful Life. 
THE PRINCESS 


England and Hesse: Memoir and Correspon- 
dence. Edited by her sister, the Princess 
Christian. New Popular Edition. Octavo, 
with portrait. $2.25. 

“This memorial volume will be extensively read, and 


it will be prized as a record of a singularly beautiful 
mee. "— Herald, New York. 


‘Her writings are all marked by vigor of L~»¥ and 
great felicity of expression.”—Observer, New 


A Perennial Work. 


Ll. VIEWS AFOOT, or Europe Seen 
with a Knapsack and Staff. By Bayard Tay- 
lor. Illustrated Edition, printed from new 
— type, quarto, with 20 full-page plates, 

>. 


“ The work of a model traveller who saw and heard all 
that was worth seeing and hearing, and who had the art 
of graphic description.”"—Journal, Syracuse. 


The New Volume in the Knickerbocker Novels. 


lll. THE BASSETT CLAIM. By 
Henry R. Elliot. 16mo, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 31. 

The President-Elect. 


IV. LIFE AND PUBLIC SER- 


vices of Grover Cleveland. By Pendleton 
King. With portrait. 16mo, paper, 30 
cents; cloth, $1. 

“It would be well if a copy could be placed in the hands 


of every intelligent American voter.’’—The Hon. J. C. S. 
Blackburn, of Kentucky. 


“It gives an excellent idea of the character of the man. 
Those intending to consult the book will find this best 
shown in Mr. Cleveland’s veto messages as Mayor of Buf- 
falo. These indicate clear thought, determined purpose, 
and frank expression as the predominant traits of the au- 
thor.’’—Gazette, Boston, 


V. THE WAY OUT. Suggestions 
for Social Reform. By Charles J. Bellamy, 
author of ‘The Breton Mills,’ a novel. 8vo, 
cloth, $1. 


Recently Fublished. 


VI. LIFE AND TIMES OF GUS- 
tavus Adulphus. By the Hon. John L. Ste- 
vens, LL.D., recently U. 8. Minister to Stock- 
holm. 8vo, cloth, with new portrait en- 
graved on steel, $2.50. 

“The writer’s style is throughout in keeping with his 
theme, and he has produced a work as attractive for its 


finish as it is meritorious for its faithful study.”—Adver- 
tiser, Boston. 


Vil. HALF A CENTURY OF 
English History, Pictorially Presented ina 
Series of Cartoons from the Collection of Mr. 
Punch. Comprising 150 plates by Doyle, 
Leech, Tenniel, and others, in which are por- 
tray ed the political careers of Peel, Palmer- 
ston, Russell, Cobden, Bright, Beaconsfield, 
Derby, Salisbury, Gladstone, and other Eng- 
lish Statesmen. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

“That they are full of meaning, as well as humor and 
spirit, it is needless to say. Some of them are already 
— from their incisive force.”—Juurnal, Provi- 
aenc 


VIIT. MYTHS IN MEDICINE 
and Old Time Doctors. By Alfred C. Gar- 
ratt, M.D., Fellowof Massachusetts Medical 
Society, Member of the American Medical 
Association, Member of the Boston Medical 
Society. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
“The humor and entertainment of ‘Myths in Medicine’ 
are not more remarkable than its honesty. He in- 
structs the public in things they ought to know, “and has 


the delightful way of writing a most agreeable book 
while doing it.”—Herald, Boston. 


IX. CATARRH, SORE-THROAT 
and Hoarseness. By J. M. W. Kitchen, 
M.D., Assistant Surgeon to the Metropolitan 
Throat Hospital, N. Y., author of ‘ Studenis’ 
Manual of iseases of the Nose and Throat,’ 
etc. A Book for the Laity. Descriptive of 
certain Diseases of the Nose and Throat, and 
the best methods for their cure. 16mo, cloth, 
$1. . 


*,* Two New Coteiagees of Miscellaneous Books from 
the retail stock of G Putnam’s Sons, compris: stan- 
dard books in every coperteet of pe my including 
choice sets of the works of old — h authors, and many 
rare and curious volumes secured by their London house, 
sent on appilcation. 
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Macmillan&Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS: 


A NEW BOOK BY BISHOP TEMPLE. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
Religion and Science. Being the Bampton 
Lectures, 1884. By the Right Rev. Frede- 
rick, Lord Bishop of Exeter. 12mo, $1.50. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HEC- 
tor Berlioz. Translated entire from the Sec- 
ond Paris Edition. By Rachel Holmes and 
Eleanor Holmes. 2 vols., 12mo, $6. 

AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOUR- 
ney Through Cornwall. By the author of 
‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ With numerous 
Illustrations. Med. 4to, cloth, gilt, $4. 


The English IMustrated 


Magazine. 
Volumel. 8vo, colored edges, $2.50. 

‘¢* A thoroughly pretty volume is the first of the 
‘ English IlustratedMagazine.’ ”"—Nation. 

The October and November Numbers of THE 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED .MAGAZINE, beginning 
the Second Volume, contain the opening chap- 
ters of Mr. Hugh Conway’s brilliant story : 


A Family Affair. 


Single Numbers, 15 cents; Annual Subscription, 
including Double Christmas Number, $1.75 


MICRO-ORGANISMS AND DIS- 
ease. An Introduction into the Study of Sci- 
entific Micro-Organisms. By E. Klein, M.D., 
F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiolo- 
gy. With 108 Engravings. 16mo, $1. 


MACMILLAN’S DOLLAR NOVELS.—NEW 
VOLUME. 
STR TOM. By Mrs. Oliphant. 12mo, 
$1. 
A YVEAR’S MINISTRY. First Se- 
ries. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


THE SERE AND VELLOW 
Leaf. Thoughts and Recollections for Old 
and Young. By Frances M. Wilbraham, 
author of ‘Streets and Lanes of a City,’ &c. 
With a Preface by the Right Rev. W. Wal- 
sham How, D.D. 16mo, #1. 

NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
Macmillan’s Classical Series. 

T. LUCRETI CARI.—De Serum 
Natura, Lib. 1-3. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by J. H. Warburton Lee, M.A. 
16mo, $1.10. 

XENOPHON GCONOMICUS. 
With Introduction, Explanatory Notes, Cri- 
tical Appendix, and Lexicon, by Hubert A. 
Holden, M.A., LL.D. 16mo, $1.60. 

Clarendon Press Series, 

HOMER'S ILIAD. Books 1-12, With 
an Introduction, a brief Homeric Grammar, 
and Notes, by D. B. Monro, M.A.  16mo, 
$1.50. 

|. SALLUSTI CRESPTI.—De Con- 
juratione Catilinze Liber, De Bello Jugur- 
thino Liber. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. W. Capes, M.A. 16mo, $1.10. 

GERMAN CLASSICS. Edited, with 
English Notes, &c., by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 
William Tell : a Drama by Schiller. School 
Edition, with a Map. 16mo, 50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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The Week. 


Tue Independent Republicans of the country 
have elected Grover Cleveland President. That 
point is so clear in the result that nobody ques- 
tions it. The very narrowness of the majority in 
this State emphasizes it. Every corrupt element 
in the politics of the country rushed to the side 
of Blaine, and the figures will be searched in 
vain for any evidence that a single one of 
them contributed to the success of Cleveland. 
So powerful was the combination of money, 
patronage, political trickery, greed and humbug 
of all kinds, that it is even now difficult to re- 
alize that it has been overthrown. It seems too 
good to be true that, having got all the rascality 
and clap-trap of politics together in one heap, 
we have really swept it out of existence. Since 
the fall of Richmond there has been no such 
triumph in this country. We have saved and 
vindicated our national honor before the world. 
We have made it plain to all the world that 
our highest office cannot be bought, and that no 
man can enter into it with a tarnished record. 
Never again will a party in this country at- 
tempt to elect a candidate to the Presidency by 
saying that if he is dishonest all other public 
men are the same. Never again, we venture to 
say, Willany party defy what Mr. Evarts calls 
the ‘‘very particular and finicky set of our 
people” who believe that honesty is an es- 
sential requisite in a Presidential candidate. 
It was the “particular and finicky” people 
who have defeated Mr. Blaine. Had not the 
rascals in Cleveland’s own party deserted him, 
he would have been elected by an enormous ma- 
jority of the popular vote, and, we believe, by the 
electoral vote of nearly every State in the Union. 
Without Butler’s opposition he would have car- 
ried Massachusetts, and without Kelly's treache- 
ry and the influence of Blaine money, he would 
have had at least 50,000 majority in this State. 
It is a great victory to elect him at all, but it is 
a far greater one to elect him without the aid 
of these and other rascals. They are cleared 
away forever with the other rubbish, and their 
influence hereafter as a disturbing element in 
Presidential elections is destroyed. We have 
saved the country without making a compro- 
mise of any sort, and we have also saved our 
greatest commercial city from the clutches of a 
gang of thieves. 





The bearing of Governor Cleveland during 
the entire campaign and through the exciting 
events of the past few days has been admirable. 
He has grown with every day’s developments, 
and has steadily gained in the admiration and 
esteem of his supporters. He has not said one 
word that need be altered or explained, and has 
done nothing which has lowered his dignity. 
Support of him throughout the contest was a 
steadily increasing pleasure. Every public 
utterance was fresh proof that the confidence 
placed in him was well bestowed. There was 
no ‘‘uncommon anxiety ” displayed on his part, 
and no frantic eagerness to snatch an office 





which it was the people’s privilege to bestow 
unasked. No man was ever less of a dema 
gogue. He is, as some one said during the 
canvass, a man of the Washington type, not 
showy, or ‘‘ aggressive,” or *‘ brilliant,” but a 
true American in the best sense of the term. 

The behavior of stocks during the campaign 
has been, according to the Republicans, ex 
tremely reprehensible. They did not go up as 
they ought to have done when Blaine was nom 
inated, nor did they rise from month to month 
on the strength of his cheery speeches on the 
prosperity of the country, nor have they ‘* slump 
ed” on the news of Cleveland’s election. They 
have really remained very low all summer, being 
apparently affected more by low prices for grain 
and low rates than by politics or the campaign 
The fact is, that the President under the Con- 
stitution has no power to put up stocks. 
All he can do is to administer the Government 
honestly, and in the long run it is unlikely that 
the preference of the country for an honest Pres 
ident will depress securities. No great pub 
licist before Mr. Cyrus Field ever advanced 
such an idea. 





The persistence and audacity with which the 
process of ‘‘ claiming” States for Blaine was 
carried on on Wednesday week were some 
They were not wholly 


Much of them was 


thing unprecedented. 
due to malice prepense. 
the result of the momentum which a man’s 
mendacity acquires when he has been ly 
ing steadily for three months. He often, 
under these circumstances, goes on lying like 
clockwork, automatically as it) were, for 
several days after it has become plain to his 
mind that his lies are absolutely useless, But 
there were features in the ‘‘claiming” on Wed- 
nesday which cannot be explained in this way, 
and yet need explanation. The first thing the 
claimants did was to spread the report) in 
Wall Street that the Erening Post had con 
ceded New York to Blaine by 6,000 majority. 
This was represenied with such perseverance 
and boldness that inquiries about it were pour 
ed on that journal through the whole fore- 
noon by telegraph from as far off as St. Louis 
Then, as if to keep the claimants going, the As 
sociated Press returns came in so slowly, and 
in such a fragmentary and imperfect form, that 
it was very difficult until late in the after- 
noon to form any idea as to what they 
were indicating. At about 3 P. M. the As 
sociated Press announced a plurality of 11,- 
000 for Blaine in this State, and at the same 
hour the Western Union Telegraph bulletin 
announced a Republican majority in Indiana. 
An elaborate calculation of the Troy Telegram 
made before the election was also sent abroad, 
showing a very confused state of things, but with 
the probabilitiesin favorof Blaine; the Telegram 
being a paper of such very limited authority 
that its electioneering estimates were about as 
valuable for the purposes of the day as an arti 
cle on floriculture would have been. 





Of course the effect of all this on the Blaine 
editors, betters, and shouters was very marked, 





It furnished them with a basis for their 
“claims,” and the claims rose every hour. One 
of our evening contemporaries—the Marl and 
Erprese— got so excited thatit publishe din sup 
port of a doubleleaded announcement that 
Blaine had carried the State, a table of returns 
in which, however, it neglected to foot up the 
columns of figures ; these showed a plurality 
of over 4,000 for Cleveland The ¢ 

Advertiser was almost equally reckless on its 


bulletin board and news columns. but it 


hedged on the editorial page bv writing 
articles only on ao‘ Bed- ridden Girl it 
Brooklyn, on Native Wines Cnr 
Fires at New Orleans ind Evol 


or Orthodoxy.” In fact, We may ment 
the more simple-minded reader of a party 


newspaper that he may nearly always t 


whether the editor believes his own clect 
‘claims ” by the nature of the topics he dis 
cusses in his” editorial columns on th 


same day. If he announces in leaded tyy 
his candidate has carried the day in a very 
important election, and then woes to work | 
discuss, not the consequences of this mos 

mentous event, but ** Absolutism aginst Civil 
zation,” or ‘* Gladiatorial Rewards minty te 
taken for certain that he attaches no mon 

portance to his own ‘‘claims ”” than 
We are bound to add, however, that the ce 
lay of the Western Union in) forwarding the 
returns, taken in connection with their 
confused and unsatisfactory. form, created 
toward evening a very ugly feeling in th 
publie mind, which might have done great mis 
chief had there been any serious dispute over 
the final result 
it into their heads that the delavs were inten 


tional, and were meant either to facilitate 


The crowds in the streets vot 


some stock-jobbing scheme of Jay Gould's 
or to enable Blaine betters to “hedge,” or 
toenable the Blaine managers to }* rect some 
plan of fraud. This latter suspicion is, of 
course, one to which the events of 1876 readi 


lv give color 


We are in receipt of frequent requests for an 
explanation of the course of our esteemed con 
temporary the Swn during the late canvass, 
which we always meet by advising the writers 
to apply to the Suv itself. They still come in, 
however, and we are compelled in self-defence 
to ask the editor to be Kind enough to answer 
the following questions at his earliest’ con 
venience 

I. Why did you say on the 21st of Septem 
ber that ‘it wasa safe prediction that in New 
York city Butler would have more votes than 
Cleveland,” you being at the time a political 
prophet of some distinction ? 

II. Why did you say on the 27th of Octo 
ber that ‘‘no sensible politician believed that 
Cleveland stood any chance of saving Connect 
icut, New Jersey, or California,” and on Oc 
tober 29 that ‘‘ there was scarcely a doubt that 
Grover Cleveland would lose New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut,” you being at the 
time one of the most sensible politicians In the 
country ? 

Ill, Why did you say on the 31st of Octo- 
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ber that ‘‘ the (then) present struggle, in which 
a mixture of incompetency and ignominy is 


opposed to acknowledged power and political | 


experience, must inevitably end with Republi- 
can success”? 

IV. What do you suppose now was the 
reason that so many New Yorkers failed to see 
the purity and integrity of Butler’s character, 
which you daily or nearly daily pointed out ? 
and why were they so deaf to your powerful 
and pungent homilies on the political and so- 
cial value of chastity ? 

We feel sure that tens of thousands would 
peruse our esteemed contemporary’s answers 
to these questions with keen delight. 





We have tried to make excuses for the be- 
havior of the Sun and other papers during the 
past campaign, and to believe that when it was 
over they would refrain from further perver- 
sions of truth, and at all events not carry them 
beyond the political field. Thehabit, however, 
contracted in one department of activity is al- 
most certain to extend to others, and in the 
end the mind appears to get into a condition in 
which it fails to distinguish between fact and 
what the late Mr. Carlyle used to call not-fact. 
The Sun on Tuesday published conspicuously 
the well-known lines— 


“ Right [Truth] forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne ; 
Yet that scaffold guides the future, 
And behind the great Unknown 

Sitteth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own "— 


and then proceeded to father them on Whittier. 
They were written, as the Sun would have 
been sure tostate six months ago, by Lowell, and 
may be found in any cyclopeedia of quotations. 
Weadmit,of course, that if Whittier and Lowell 
were running for the Presidency, it would be a 
capital idea for a Whittier organ to claim that its 
candidate had written the best verses of his an- 
tagonist, and to prove it by quoting them un- 
der his name. Done just before election it 
might change enough votes to carry a doubt- 
ful State; but as the poets are not running, why 
transfer poems in this way ? 





We earnestly trust that the rumors ofa 
coolness between Mr. Blaine and his devoted 
friend, Mr. William Walter Phelps, are not 
true. As the Sun publishes them, they are that 
Mr. Blaine is angry with Mr. Phelps because 
he allowed himself to run 500 votes ahead of 
Blaine in his district, and because he allowed 
New Jersey to be carried for Cleveland. Thisis 
very ungrateful of Blaine. No man ever did 
for another more than Phelps has done for 
Blaine in this memorable campaign. He not 
only allowed himself to be used as Blaine’s 
mouthpiece, but when it was shown that Blaine 
had used him as a mouthpiece for the promul- 
gation of statements which he (Blaine) knew to 
be lies, the faithful Phelps did not complain. 
He saw that he had been deceived by his 
idol, but he still continued to worship it in 
public. More than this no man could ask of 
a friend. As for the offence of running ahead 
of the Presidential ticket, Phelps could not 
help that. The wicked mugwumps of his dis- 
trict took a malicious pleasure in putting him 
ahead in order to show that, while they could 
not take his endorsement of Blaine, they had 
hopes that with Blaine out of the way Phelps 


would return to his right mind, and, in the 
language of Mr. Cox, reverse himself and re- 
sume his judgment. 





We suspect that the real trouble with Mr. 
Phelps is that he has refused to take any part 
in the disgraceful efforts of Blaine, Elkins, and 
the Tribune to count Cleveland out. He has 
been silent since election, and no word of en- 
couragement for the conspirators has come from 
him. Silence of this kind in a crisis is an unpar- 
donable offence ina Blaine disciple. He whoen- 
lists with the Plumed Knight enlists for the war, 
and must follow to the end without flinching. 
Weare unable to see how any man who followed 
Blaine after the second series of Mulligan let- 
ters came out should have any scruples about 
following him in the plot to steal the Presi- 
dency. It is certainly no worse to try to steal 
it than it was to try to buy it, and there is no 
doubt that the latter effort was made without 
a protest from any of Blaine’s supporters. 





The most significant feature of the election 
returns, so far as they have been received, is 
the enormous falling off in Republican majori- 
ties in nearly every State in the Union which 
Garfield carried. We are confident that when 
the figures of the total vote are received, this re- 
volt of the Republican party from Blaine’s candi- 
dacy will come out in even stronger proportions. 
He was from the start a burden upon his party, 
and nothing but the most lavish use of money 
and gross slander of his opponent brought him 
within sight of election. The moral sense of 
the country was too strong and Jealthy to 
accept his standard of public morality as suf- 
ficient for the office held by Washington and 
Lincoln. Never again will the experiment of 
lowering that standard by the nomination of 
such a man be repeated. We have met the 
issue and have conquered it forever. The 
result will be, we fervently hope, a warning to 
the professional misleaders of public opinion, 
who have had so fine a contempt forthe ‘‘ holier- 
than-thou” element in politics. A majority of 
the American people are unmistakably in sym- 
pathy with that despised element. 





The threatened contest of Mayor Grace’s 
election by Tammany Hall on the ground that 
he is not a citizen, promises to be an event of 
great interest, especially as he has been Mayor 
once already for two years, notwithstanding 
this flaw in his title. It should not be 
forgotten, also, that he has been naturalized 
twice, the last time in 1880. The procceding 
resorted to to oust him will, we presume, 
be a quo warranto brought by Grant, the Tam- 
many candidate, and when it is brought we shall 
learn precisely what the trouble is. Thus far 
we have had no intelligible statement of the 
matter, except one from Judge Donohue, who 
‘‘claims” that Mr. Grace came to him in 1880 and 
privately corfessed that he was an alien,and had 
committed perjury about his naturalization, and 
frankly asked the Judge what, under the cir- 
cumstances, he had better do to get the Mayor- 
alty. This story is so preposterous that it does 
not look as if Mr. Grace would have much 
trouble in serving out his term. 








The attempt of John J. O’Brien to keep his 
election returns secret, and prevent their exam- 





ination by a committee of reputable lawyers 
on Friday, was frustrated only on application 
for mandamus and a threat of indictment. 
This was in the face of the following explicit 
provision of law : 


* All data and statistics, and all registers, poll- 
books and records of every kind and nature, 
which under this mn or under any law 
of this State, or which in compliance with 
any direction, resolution, or order of the Board 
of Police of the city of New York, are 
or may be required to be made, as- 
certained or kept by, or returned to or filed with, 
either the Chief of the Bureau of Elections or 
the Register of Records, in the Board of Health, 
shall at all times, during office hours, be open to 
the inspection, examination, comparison, and 
copying of any citizen or elector, free of any 
charge whatsoever.”—L. 1882, c. 410, s, 1878. 





No matter what the result in the present 
case may be, we trust that this city is to be 
spared any further opportunity for frauds on 
the part of this rascally vote-monger. An at- 
tempt was made to get rid of him and 
his ‘‘ Bureau of Elections” and to take the 
Police Board out of politics a few months 
since, and was of course defeated by O’Brien 
himself. As longas O’Brien is left there, there 
will in every doubtful election be a widespread 
suspicion of fraud, because the Board is‘‘non-par- 
tisan,” and the Chief of the Bureau of Elections 
isa Republican bossand dealerin votes. A more 
corrupt piece of machinery has never existed in 
New York. John J. O’Brien ‘‘must go,” and 
the Police Board must be separated from poli- 
tics. 





If the Blaine managers really wish to go into 
an investigation of ‘‘fraud” in the election in 
this city, we hope they will be accommodated. 
The amount of deception and trading practised 
by Tammany would be a most fruitful field of 
inquiry, and an equally fruitful one would be 
the question of direct bribery. Money was used 
as it never was before. Men were bought up 
in platoons to vote for Blaine, and the 
buying was so open and_ general that 
proof is within reach of everybody who looks 
for it. How would Elkins and his agents, for 
example, like to have their operations with the 
waiters in the restaurants of the city carefully 
investigated ? Is it true that these men were 
paid $3 apiece, and furnished with their outfit 
to walk in the great Blaine parade on the Fri- 
day night before election, and other sums for 
their votes on election day? We merely 
throw out the question in the interest of truth 
and the purity of the ballot. 





The Commission on the Boston City Charter 
proposes ascheme of reform which elsewhere 
will seem open to the criticism that it docs not 
go far enough. They would give the ‘“legis- 
lative” powers to a City Council of forty-eight 
members, elected by districts; the executive 
powers being lodged in the hands of a 
Mayor, an Executive Council of five, elected 
on the minority plan, and heads of de- 
partments appointed by the Mayor with 
the approval of the Executive Council. 
The police, health, and other important bu- 
reaus are made single-hcaded. Municipal elec- 
tions are to be held only once in two years, the 
Mayor, the Executive Council, and the City 
Council to be then chosen, The Mayor is to have 
the power to veto items or parts of any appropria- 
tion, There js to be a great reduction in offices 
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and salaries; nineteen departments controlled 
by forty-six men being substituted for thirty- 
seven departments controlled by one hundred 
and five men. The evils which these changes 
are expected to remedy are best understood 
through what the Commission says on the 
subject of taxes. They declare that prop- 
erty in Boston is more heavily taxed than 
in any other large city in this country. 
The appropriations in New York for the cur- 
rent year, excluding State tax, interest on debt, 
payments for redemption of debt, and mainte- 
nance of judiciary, amount to $20,232,786, 
equal to $16 76 for each inhabitant, according 
to the census of 1880. The appropriations for 
city purposes in Baltimore for the year 1883 
amounted to $3,878,804, equal to $11 67 for 
each inhabitant. The appropriations for city 
purposes in Philadelphia for the current 
year amount to $8,599,196, equal to $10 15 for 
each inhabitant. The appropriation for city 
purposes in Cincinnati for the year 1883 was 
$2,718,804, equal to $1063 for each inhabi- 
tant. The appropriations to carry on the gov- 
ernment in Boston during the current year, ex- 
clusive of payments on account of interest and 
city debt, State tax, and county expenses, 
amount to $9,909,019, equal to $27 30 for each 
tnhabitant, census of 1880. 





There seems no doubt that the proposed 
changes would be very beneficial. Comparing 
the scheme with the existing charter of this 
city, representing as it does the struggle of 
twenty-five years for improved municipal gov- 
ernment, we find that it takes a long stride in 
the direction in which we have been moving 
in New York and Brooklyn. In freeing the 
Mayor from the control of the “legislature,” 
and creating as far as possible single- 
headed bureaus, it copics our reforms. 
Curiously enough, it substitutes a system 
which has extremely vicious features of its own. 
It creates a new elective Board, which is to have 
the power of confirming or rejecting the May- 
or’s nominations. This Board is to be elected 
on the minority plan; that is, it will contain 
three Democrats and two Republicans, or vice 
versa. The poNticians will of course do their 
utmost to control it, and no matter how 
good the Mayor may be, the power of appoint- 
ment will really be lodged in this ‘‘ non-parti- 
san” Board. the members of which, however 
innocent at first, will soon learn how to make 
‘* deals,” and thus render the Mayor their pup- 
pet. Such at least is one distinct tendency of 
the system. The legislative machinery—that is, 
the taxing power—is given to a large body, 
corresponding to the Aldermen, from whom 
we have taken it away here. The taxing 
power here is vested in the Board of Apportion- 
ment, which consists of the Mayor and one ap- 
pointed member, the Comptroller (elective), 
and the President of the Board of Aldermen 
(elective). Tammany Hall has just been de- 
feated in an attempt to get control of this sys- 
tem, and, owing to the small number and 
conspicuous character of the offices, it must 
in the nature of things be very difficult to con- 
trol. 





The publication of the love letters of Lord 
Lytton to his wife has brought up the question 





of property in correspondence, and the law 
reports have been searched high and low for 
cases bearing on the subject. The result of this 
examination has not been very conclusive. The 
London Solicitors’ Journal makes out the law 
to be, first, that the receiver of the letter has the 
clear right to the possession of it—that is, he 
may read it and keep it, and prevent anybody, 
even the writer, from taking it away from 
him; second, that the writer has a right 
to control or to restrain publication ; third, 
that this is simply a right of property, and 
is not based on the breach of confidence in 
publication, nor upon the danger to the feelings 
of the writer; fourth, upon the death of the writ- 
er, the right to restrain goes to his executors. 
On the other hand, it has been thought, as the 
lawyers cautiously say, that the receiver of a 
letter may publish it when the publication is 
necessary for the vindication of his character; 
but whether this justification would be available 
to an executor of the receiver does not seem to 
have been hitherto decided. It was apparently 
with the public-spirited object of testing this in- 
teresting question that the late Lady Lytton 
made her will. She made it before the appear- 
ance of the biography of Lord Lytton, in which 
a picture of the Bulwer “interior ” was given 
somewhat more favorable to Bulwer than to her 
self, but made it no doubt in the expectation that 
some such book would be published. She made 
Miss Louisa Devey her executrix, and to her 
left by will all ber papers, including a corre- 
spondence between herself and her husband, 
such as has never got into print before, an 
unfinished ‘‘ autobiography,” and a manuscript 
prophetically entitled ‘‘ Nemesis.” So deter- 
mined was she that her intention should be 
carried out that she directed that these papers 
should not, on any pretext, ‘* however plausible 
and apparently truthful,” be permitted to pass 
into the hands of any member cf certain fami- 
lies she named. 





Miss Devey, apparently rather startled by the 
contents of the letters, as a single lady might 
well be, has declared that her first intention was 
to delay the publication for some years, but in 
consequence of the appearance of the biography 
of Lord Lytton, which, as she says, contains 
‘“‘unjust notices” of Lady Lytton, she felt 
‘delay would be prejudicial to the very object 
of my trust.” She,accordingly, gave to the world 
a series of letters which, as she indignantly 
declares, ‘‘exhaust the whole vocabulary of 
amatory declamation,” though ‘their want of 
reticence and dignity too clearly betray a sen- 
sual abandonment to what she (Lady Lytton) 
called the ‘love of a Bashaw,’ not concealed 
by the affected but ponderous philandering 
of his playful correspondence under the names 
of ‘Puppy’ and ‘ Poodle.’” The marriage, 
she goes on to show, which began in this way, 





ended, after brutal personal violence on the | 
part of the husband—kicks and cuffs, an at- | 


tack with a carving knife, etc.—in a deed of 
separation, and had for its final result these 
interesting literary memoirs. According to a 
cable despatch this faithful trustee has, on the 
application of the executor of Lord Lytton, 
been restrained from continuing to publish 
this vindication, but whether on the ground 





calculated to promote breaches of domestic 
peace in other households, or whether simply 
on the ground that the right of an executor to 
vindicate the character of a deceased person 
does not go so far as this, the cable leaves in 
doubt. However this may be, the case shows 
that the law in such matters is really of little 
use. The correspondence is published already 

and as there is a universal market all over 
the world for such literary scandals, it will be 
published elsewhere, and read by millions of 
people, notwithstanding that the executor of 
Lord Lytton has established his right to pr 

vent it. 





The news of the death of Mr. Fawcett, the 
British Postmaster-General, will be received 
with genuine regret on this side of the Atlantic 
as wellas in hisown country. He was not 
simply a writer of the first orderin the economi 
cal field, an excellent legislator and administra 
tor, he was all these things in spite of tota 
blindness, through an accident occurring jus 
after he had left college. He kept up his 
studies through a devoted wife, herself a wo 
man of remarkable acquirements, and with 
them his cheerfulness and enjoyment of life 
In a touching account which he gave, in 
an address a few years ago, of the way in 
which the world seemed to a blind man, he 
mentioned a gallop over the turf on a good 
horse as one of the keenest of the pleasures 
still left him. The improvements he introduced 
into the English Post-office were numerous 
and important, the chief being the postal sav 
ings bank, which takes charge of the smallest 
sums from two cents upward, and the most 
recent the starting of a postal express for 
large parcels. Mr. Fawcett was not a strong 
debater, his mind being rather of the 
didactic than the combative order, but his 
speeches were always lucid and instructive, 
and he was always closely listened to, which 
is the highest compliment the House of Com 
mons pays toan orator. It will be difficult for 
the Government to fill his place as an ad 
ministrator. 





The French Ministry has been obliged to get 
another credit from the Chambers for the 
Tonquin account, and the Minister of War 
admits that it will not be enough, and that 
probably something like $2,000,000 more 
will be necessary. In fact, the outlook in 
that region is apparently worse now than it 
was two months ago. The Chinese have a 
chain of mountains which form an impenctra- 
ble veil for their operations, and through the 
passes they have been pouring considerable bo- 
dies of troops, who have a safe retreat in case of 
a check, and who cannot be pursued effec- 
tively with the force which the French now 
have at command, or pursued at all without 
great difficulty, owing in part to difficulties of 
transportation and in part to the unhcalthiness 
of much of the region to be traversed, In fact, 
the final outcome of the enterprise appears 
to be wholly dependent on Chinese perti- 
nacity. If they do not choose to give in, they 
can cause prodigious loss and annoyance to 
the French, at very little expense to them- 
selves. The moderate French press admits this 


that the book is unfit for publication, and | freely, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEKRK’S NEWS. 


lw EDNESDAY, November 5, to TUESDAY, November 11, 1884. 
inclusive. |} 


DOMESTIC. 

INTENSE excitement has prevailed during the 
weck over the Presidential election. On Wed- 
nesday the official county returns of New York 
showed a fair majority for Cleveland of more 
than 6,000, but several counties were yet to be 
heard from and the result of the election in 
this State remained in doubt. Virginia, 
West Virginia, Michigan, Indiana, _ Illi- 
nois, and Wisconsin, were still claimed by 
both parties, adding to the complexity of the 
situation. It soon become apparent, however, 
that the result mainly hinged on New York, 
and the excitement throughout city, State, and 
country increased as the claims of the majori- 
ties, made by both parties, gradually diminish- 
ed. ‘There was no doubt that the vote was ex- 
ceedingly close, but the best estimates showed 
several thousand safe for Cleveland. The As- 
sociated Press, however, received its returns by 
election districts, and not by counties, and 
made extravagant claims for Blaine on_ its 
basis of calculation, even claiming a probable 
majority of 11,000 for him. The Blaine organs 
in this city were encouraged by this to an- 
nounce confidently the success of their candi- 
date. 


On Thursday the estimates of conservative 
newspapers gave Cleveland a majority ranging 
from 1,800 to 2,000, but Blaine organs and the 
Associated Press still claimed a Republican 
victory. In the afternoon the National Com- 
mittees of both parties issued proclamations 
announcing the success of their candidates. 
Daniel Manning, Chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee, telegraphed to the Hvening 
ost that the State had surely gone for Cleve- 
land, as shown by the official votes of all coun- 
ties, and that the Democratic State Board of 
Canvassers would see to it that there was a true 
and honest count. 


On Friday morning the Tribune boldly 
claimed New York for Blaine, while other 
newspapers, including the New York Sun, as- 
serted positively that Cleveland had carried 
New York State, and had been elected Presi- 
dent. Returns from all other States showed 
that only one, Michigan, remained doubtful, 
and that Cleveland had 219 electoral votes, in- 
cluding New York’s 36, and Blaine had 169, 
without Michigan. The Associated Press an- 
nounced very early in the day that the county 
returns showed a plurality of nearly 1,000 for 
Cleveland, while the footings from their district 
returns showed 800 for Blaine. They devoted 
the day to making a complete recount and 
verification of their returns. In the afternoon 
the Albany Journal (Rep.) conceded the election 
of Cleveland, and said: ‘‘The Journal has 
devoted all of its energies toward securing 
another result, and it now reluctantly states 
that the election has been decided differently 
from its desire, because it believes that the 
prompt recognition of the will of the majority 
is essential to the maintenance and preserva- 
tion of American institutions. So long as the 
people of the United States have decided to 
transfer the Federal Administration to the 
Democratic party, we are glad that the de- 
cision has been made in favor of a Democrat 
from New York State.” 

On Wednesday and Thursday there were 
widely circulated reports that Jay Gould, 
through the Western Union and Associated 
Press, was delaying full returns and manipu- 
lating reports in Blaine’s favor. There was 
every indication that these reports had a good 
foundation. The feeling against Mr. Gould 
became very bitter, and the crowds on the 
streets were very demonstrative in regard 
to that shrewd and unscrupulous speculator, On 
Friday morning, therefore, the public was con- 
siderably amused when it was informed that 
Mr. Gould had sent the following telegram to 
Governor Cleveland: ‘I heartily congratu- 
late you on your election, All concede that 
your administration as Governor has been wise 





and conservative, and in the larger field, as 
President, I feel that you will do still better, 
and that the vast business interests of the coun- 
try will be entirely safe in your hands.” It 
was generally believed that he sent the de- 


spatch in hopes to abate popular indignation | 


against himself 

The confidence of the Democrats that they 
had been victorious was very much strength- 
ened on Friday, and demonstrations were made 
in many towns and cities. A salute of 219 
uns was fired in the New York City Hall 
Park, one for each Cleveland electoral vote. 
In the evening the Blaine men in this city 
made a demonstration, claiming that the Asso- 
ciated Press returns showed Blaine’s election, 
but about 1:30 o’clock on Saturday morning 
the Associated Press sent out the following 
bulletin: ‘On a careful review of the figures 
by districts, as furnished by agents of the 
Associated Press, corrected by returns received 
during the day so as to bring the record down 
to this time, the total vote of the State stands 
for Blaine 558,426, for Cleveland 559,886. 
There are eighteen districts from which re- 
turns are still behind or questioned. These in 
1880 gave Garfield a plurality of 736.” The 
Times's table of New York majorities by coun- 
ties, verified with great care, gave Cleveland 
1,361 plurality. Definite returns from Michi- 
an showed that Blaine had carried that State, 
These facts assured the election of Cleve- 
land by an electoral vote of 219 to 182 for 
Blaine, as follows : 


or 
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CLEVELAND. BLAINE. 2 
States. Votes. States. Votes. 
Alabama.... 10 California. . 
Arkansas .. 7 Colorado ... 


6 Illinois ..... 
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Connecticut 
Delaware ... 











Florida ... co GUIIED . cccciccccccccccccees 9 
SER ccccccesccecocescese i a 6 
Indiana......... .. lo Massachusetts .... eons 
Kentucky....... o EB PROMEGA 2 ccccce coccccccee 
Louisiana.......... 8 Minnesota 
re Ree 
PEMSMISIDDNE... .cccccccccccces OI NOVA .......000c-ccccceres ‘ 
Missouri ...... . 16 New Hampshire.......... 4 
New Jersey..........-.+008 RTT 
New York...... 2 RO SEA 
North Carolina............ 11 Pennsylvania ......... .. 30 
South Carolina............ % Rhode Island............. 
a yl * aerrerr rT 4 
a 33 WISCOMBIM. ......ccccccceces 1l 
Virginia 12 —- 
Weat Virginia. .....c.0..0. 6 PN a cnccsntnsnsenees 182 
WEE, we sctsesecnccoss 219, 


Mr. Blaine on Friday expressed confidence 
in his election, and added : ‘‘ 1 feel great pride 
that no imputation of fraud has ever been seri- 
ously uttered against the members of the Re- 
publican party ia any State or district. I do 
not believe the American people will accept a 
fraudulent result. The Republicans have car- 
ried the Northern States by more than 800,000 
majority, and they do not propose to have the 
leading State taken from them by fraud.” 

There were enthusiastic celebrations by the 
Democrats in many large cities on Saturday, 
in accordance with a proclamation of the 
Democratic National Committee that Cleve- 
land’s election was beyond a doubt. At the 
Academy of Music in this city an immense 
mass meeting was held, and speeches were 
made by Carl Schurz, ex-Speaker Randall, ex- 
Senator Gordon, and others. 

The next United States Senate will prob- 
ably contain 41 Republicans (two of them Re- 
adjusters) and 85 Democrats, and the House of 
Representatives 141 Republicansand 184 Demo- 
crats. 

On Tuesday the County Boards of Can- 
vassers met in the sixty counties of New York 
State and proceeded to declare the official vote. 
The unofficial returns of the leading Indepen- 
dent and Democratic newspapers in this city 
have been abundantly verified and Cleve- 
land’s election assured. Forty-one counties 
have returned their official vote, and Cleve- 
land’s plurality is 1,258. In the remaining 
nineteen counties the official returns are de- 
layed on account of technical errors which will 
not materially change the result. In New 
York and Kings the count will occupy-several 
days, but there is no reason to believe that the 
unofticial returns will be materially altered. 

President Arthur on Saturday issued a pro- 
clamation designating Thursday, November 








27, asa day of National Thanksgiving. Gov- 
ernor Cleveland on the same day issued the 
State proclamation. 

The report of Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner Evans, for the year ending June 30 last, 
shows that the total receipts from all sources of 
internal-revenue taxation for the year were 
$121,590,039, as compared with $144,553,344 
for the year 1888, $146,523,273 for the year 
1882, and $135,229,912 for the year 1881. It 
is estimated that $115,000,000 will be collected 
during the present fiscal year. A comparative 
statement of the receipts for 1883 and 1884 
shows a decrease of $16,011,850. from tobacco, 
an increase of $2,536,610 from spirits, an in- 
crease of $1,184,338 from fermented liquors, 
and a decrease of $10,642,404 from taxes under 
repealed laws and penalties, making a total de- 
crease of $22,963,305. 

Commodore W. 8. Schley, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Equipment and Recruiting, in his first 
annual report to the Secretary of the Navy, 
says sixty-six vessels have been either wholly 
or partially equipped during the past fiscal 
year, at a cost of $639,332. The sum of $896, 
000 is asked for as actually necessary for the 
fitting out and keeping in repair of the vessels 
contemplated to be kept ia commission during 
the next fiscal year. 


Lieutenant-Commander H. E. Nichols, in a 
despatch to the Navy Department dated Sitka, 
September 15, says J. H. Kinkead had arrived 
and assumed civil control of Alaska, as Terri- 
ritorial Governor. No proclamation was is- 
sued. 

The dynamite works of H. W. Stump & 
Co., three-quarters of a mile from Stouchsburg, 
Pa., blew up on Thursday afternoon, shaking 
the country fora distance of from ten to twenty 
miles. Eleven men were killed. 

Silver Plume, Col., was partly destroyed by 
fire on Thursday, forty buildings being burn- 
ed. The loss is estimated at about $200,000. 

An incendiary fire in Palatka, Fla., on Fri- 
day night caused a loss of $750,000. Fifty-six 
business firms were burned out. It is charged 
that the fire was caused by negroes who, im- 
bued with the idea that a return of the Demo- 
cracy to power meant their reénslavement, 
marched through the town with guns on their 
shoulders. The whites were greatly alarmed, 
and a military patrol was called out. 


Maud §. on Tuesday, at Lexington, Ky., 
trotted a mile in 2:09'4, beating the best pre- 
vious record by one-half second. 

Rear-Admiral Alexander Murray died in 
Washington on Monday. He was born in 
1818, and entered the navy in August, 1835. 
He participated in the war with Mexico, and 
was actively engaged in the naval conflicts of 
the Rebellion. 

Mrs. Lucius J. Knowles, of Worcester, Mass., 
leaves her estate at Worcester, valued at $25,- 
000 or $30,000, to her executors, to be used in 
the promotion of art education in Worcester, 
(her object being a cultivation of a love and 
taste for art in the community), and $25,000 to 
the city of Worcester for a ward in the City 
Hospital for poor women and children afflicted 
with incurable diseases or for a lying-in ward, 
with other charitable bequests. 

FOREIGN. 


In the House of Commons on Friday night 
the Franchise Bill was read a second time by a 
vote of 372 to 282. 

The House of Commons on Monday rejected, 
by a vote of 194 to 109, an amendment to the 
Franchise Bill, the purpose of which was to 
prevent the bill from going into operation until 
a scheme of redistribution should be adopted. 
Finally the bill was passed by the House in 
Committee of the Whole without amendment. 
The Parnellites to a man supported the Libe- 
rals. On Tuesday evening the bill was finally 
passed without division. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday 


| night Mr. Henry Labouchere, Radical member 


for Northampton, gaye notice that he intended 
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to make a motion providing for a change in the 
relations between the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons, so as to prevent the Con- 
servatives from impeding legislation. Mr. 
Gladstone moved the second reading of the 
Franchise Bill. After the debate upon the 
Franchise Bill, the House adjourned out of re- 
spect for the memory of the late Postmaster- 
General Fawcett. Eulogies upon his life were 
pronounced by Sir Stafford Northcote and the 
Marquis of Hartington. Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
in behalf of the Irish nation, also paid an 
eloquent tribute to his memory. 


Sir Stafford Northcote and the Marquis of 
Salisbury, the British Conservative leaders, are 
preparing a scheme of redistribution, to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. It is reported that their 
plan adheres to the principle of separation of 
the urban from therural voters, and groups the 
small towns into single-member constituencies. 
No town will be entitled to district representa- 
tion that has less than 10,000 inhabitants. The 
general tendency of the scheme will be to elimi- 
nate town influences from the country. 


The British Cabinet have been unable to 
agree on a plan for the redistriLution of Par- 
liamentary seats, and have referred the draft 
of the scheme recently published to a ministe- 
rial committee for amendment. A number of 
the Liberal members of Parliament outside the 
Cabinet are privately conferring with the lead- 
ers of the Opposition on the subject of a com- 
promise. The basis of an agreement proposed 
is a division of city constituencies into single- 
member districts, one member to represent 
every 50,000 of population; three-cornered 
constituencies to be abolished; burghs contain- 
ing under 10,000 inhabitants to be merged into 
counties, and burghs containing under 5,000 in- 
habitants to be allowed one member. An 
agreement will probably be arrived at. 


A resolution has been introduced in the 
House of Commons to suspend the sinking 
fund for two years and devote the amount (#60, - 
000,000) to the increase of the British navy. 
This would render additional taxation unne- 
cessary. The Government, however, has de- 
cided to limit the increased expenditure in the 
navy during the coming financial year to $6,000, - 
000, and in opposition to the above scheme pro- 
poses an increase of the income tax of two- 
pence, 

The Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, Postmaster- 
General of Great Britain, died on Thursday. 
Mr. Fawcett was born at Salisbury, England, 
in 1833, and was educated at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, whence he graduated with high 
mathematical honors in 1856. In the same 
year he was chosen a Fellow of his college. 
Vhen out shooting, in the autumn of 1858, he 
met with an accident that totally deprived him 
of his sight. His interest in public affairs and 
social science remained alive after this great 
misfortune, and he devised means for keeping 
up his studies. Within a year after the loss of 
his eyesight he appeared in politics as a Libe- 
ral, competing for the privilege to represent 
Southwark in Parliament. Having been de- 


feated, he applied himself vigorously 
to the study and discussion of economic 
topics, contributing many articles to the 
magazines, and finally presenting to the 


world his ‘Manual of Political Economy’ 
and ‘The Economic Position of the British 
Laborer.’ Meanwhile he had been elected 
Professor of Political Economy in Cambridge, 
and, after several defeats, had got into Parlia- 
ment as the representative of Brighton, which 
constituency he represented continuously until 
1874. In 1875 he was elected for Hackney. 
His literary labors were stimulated rather than 
checked by his public work. He revised his 
‘Manual of Political Economy,’ and he wrote 
a work entitled ‘Free Trade and Protection.’ 
His wife assisted him in all his literary labors 
after 1867, and he and she have jointly published 


a volume of essays and lectures. Mr.Gladstone | 


took Mr. Fawcett into the Cabinet as Postmas- 
ter-General about four years ago, and he intro- 
duced many improvements into the postal ser- 
vi 





| 
| 





The funeral of the late Postmaster-General 
Fawcett occurred at Cambridge, England, on 
Monday. Fully 15,000) persons were in at 
tendance. 

Mr. Thomas Shaw, member of Parliament 
from Halifax, was appointed, on Friday, suc- 
cessor of the late Postmaster-General Fawcett. 


The Marquis of Londonderry is dead. His 
full name was George Henry Robert Charles 
William Vane Tempest. He was the fifth 
Marquis of the name. As Viscount Seaham 
he represented North Durham in Parliament 
for the years 1847-54. He was born April 26, 
1821. He succeeded his father in the Earldom 
of Vane March 6, 1854, and his half-brother 
the fourth Marquis of Londonderry, Novem 
ber 25, 1872. 

An injunction has been granted restraining 
Miss Devey from publishing Lord Lytton’s 
letters to his wife. 

The trial in London of Captain Dudley and 
the mate of the wrecked yacht Mignonette for 
having killed the boy Parker to keep them 
selves alive was concluded on Thursday. The 
jury brought in a special verdict, finding the 
facts as stated,and referring the question of law 
as to whether a murder had been committed to 
the Superior Court. The verdict was coupled 
also with a recommendation to mercy. The 
prisoners were released on bail. 


The safety of General Gordon at Khartum 
has been contirmed. According to native re 
ports the rebels are concentrating forces on all 
the roads leading to Khartum, The native 
spies allege that the Mahdi has sent guns and 
ammunition to Osman Digna to enable him to 
resume operations on the Red Sea littoral. 


Gen. Lord Wolseley telegraphed on Saturday 
that the Mahdi with a small following was re 
ported to beat Korthambat, north of Khartum, 
whither he went after the fight at Umderman. 
All of the Kabbabeesh tribe have left him. 


The Canadian boatmen have materially mo 
dified their original views as to the difficulty of 
navigating the River Nile. They now admit 
that the passage of one of the cataracts will bx 
a very serious and arduous undertaking, and 
much harder to accomplish than they expected 
They do not think the troops can be taken 
up that cataract without a serious accident. 


Sir George Bowen, Governor of Hong Kong, 
was ordered on Thursday by telegraph from 
London to refuse permission to any French 
man-of-war to refit or to ship contraband-of 
war stores Within the limits of that colony. 


A despatch from Foo-Choo states that the 
Kinpai forts have been repaired, Krupp guns 
mounted, and torpedoes laid in the river, leav 
ing a channel of only one hundred feet in 
width. The return of the French fleet, how- 
ever, is not anticipated. 

The London 7imes’s correspondent at Tien 
Tsin telegraphed on Wednesday that he had 
just had an interview with Li-Hung-Chang, 
who said that China would probably agree to 
the following terms with France: To resume 
the May treaty, but France must waive the 


question of indemnity, and can occupy Ke 
lung until the frontier terms are executed 
These terms are to be the maximum. On 


Thursday it was announced from Shanghai 
that the Chinese Council of State had 
arrange for a settlement of the difficulty with 
France. 

Prime Minister Ferry, of France. 


failed to 


announced 


| on Thursday to the Tonquin Committee of the 


Deputies that England had offered to mediate 
between China and France, but had not vet 
made any official overture to the Chinese Gov 
ernment. The Paris Zemps asserted on that 
day that France was negotiating direct with 
China. 

The Tonquin Committee of the French 
Deputic s has voted a credit for reinforcements 
to be sent to the French forces in Tonquin. 
Both General Campenon, Minister of War, and 
Admiral Peyron, Minister of Marine, intimated 
to the Committee that if the conflict continued 


| in Tonquin they should be obliged to ask for a 


further credit, in December, of $s LULLED 


The French adopted on Monday 
the Senatorial Reform Bill, providing for th 
election of 225 Senators by the departments 
and colonies, and 75 by the Senate The 
term of service of Senatorships is fixed at 
nine years instead of for life Phe pretenders 
to the throne are declared ineligible to seats 
the Senate, 


Senate 


The Fre neh Cabinet are said to have deci i 
to forego demanding an indemnity of C1 

A despatch from General Briere Ds 
dated Friday, November 7, said 
nese have made a fresh attack on Tuyen Q 


They were eusily repulsed however Orv 
French sailor was killed.” A’ despatch f: 
Admiral Courbet, dated Kelung, Friday, N 
vember 7, said that the Chinese had atta 
the fortified works commandit ! 


Tamsui, but had been repulsed with heavy 
after three hours’ fighting 

Cholera made its appearance Paris 
the week From Wednesday morni 


hoon on Friday there had been tw 
cases and thirteen deaths in that city l 
centre of the epidemic is the Rue M 

and the St. Antoine quartet rt 


not alarmed, and every 
taken to prevent the spread of the « 


pire Milhon . 


Cholera reappeared at Naples ot 
There were seven cases and two deaths 


At a consistory in Rome, on Mot 
Pope created nine new Cardinals. hh . 
locution the Pope adverted t 
tion in which the head of Chureh was 
placed and the trial through wt the C1 
Was now passing. He dwelt on the px “S 


that the Catholic faith was makit 


the world, and especially inthe United States 





where a Plenary Council had just asser 
He mentioned the fact that new Bishops 
been appointed in) Australia and = hh 


throughout the East, and ey 


gratification at the restoration of the See of 
+ Carthage 
} Heavy tloods have occurred in the eastern 
i d 


provinces of Spain. Several villages have 


destroyed and many people rendered homeless 





Madame Erminia Nencini Fr ni 
celebrated prima donna of a generation ago, is 
dead. She was born at Viterlx 1820, and 
| was the daughter of a comic singer of con 
| siderable fame. She made her debut at F 
rence in 1S8s She sang in the Principal cities 
' 


» ; Tr) 
Paris in 
fivure for fours 


ind then went to 


Was a prominent 


of Spain, 
Where she 
cessive seasons at the Italian Opera In 
| she paid a visit to the United States with M 
} Vieuxtemps, and sang in the most important 
| cities. Madame Frezzolini had a soprano voice 


ot great c MU pRASS 


18538 


Prince Bismarck will open the Congo Cor 
ference at Berlin on November 15, in’ the hall 
of the palace, where the Berlin Conference was 
held six years ago. Mr. Henry M. Stanley is 
going to the Conference on the invitation of 


ng 
‘ m 
flauirs 


the German Minister of Foreign - 


It is asserted that Prince Bismarck has en 
| tered into a secret agreement W ith France to 
propose to the forthcoming Congo Conference 
to recognize the African Association as the 
sovereign State of Congo, and that, under this 
agreement, Germany will share with France 
the right to purchase the territory of the asso 
| ciation if that organization should be dissolved, 
| It is reported that Earl Granville, the british 

Foreign Secretary, has demanded 4n explana 
ion of this matter. 


| Alexandre de Stieglitz, the famous Russian 
banker and railway financier, is dead, 


' 

| High spring tides in conjunction with a se 

} vere storm caused a flood along the wharves at 

| Quebec on Wednesday, damaging property to 

| the amount of $500,000, Serious damage was 
also done along the coasts of New Bruns 
wick, 
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SOME ELECTION MEMORANDA. 


Now that it is all over, the time has come for 
a little inquiry as to who wasto blame. The 
Republican party is hardly likely to go placid- 
ly into opposition after twenty-four years’ ex- 
ercise of power, without trying to discover the 
authors of the catastrophe which has overtaken 
it. There will be little if any difficulty in fix- 
ing upon them. They are the managers who at 
Chicago allowed the noisy importunity of a 
small knot of Mr. Blaine’s personal adherents 
to blind them to all the leading facts of the 
situation, and notably the fact that both in 1876 
and in 1880 the Republican party, though 
united, and still in some degree enthusiastic, 
only held its own with exceeding difficulty. Its 
majorities everywhere were so small that it was 
plain that it could not run a single risk, 
or in any State safely disregard the preju- 
dices of even a thousand voters. 

On one point in particular it was in General 
Garficld’s case amply forewarned—namely, 
the danger of nominating anybody with a 
vulnerable personal character. The charge 
against him was a comparatively small one 
and the proof was imperfect, but it made it 
difficult for thousands of good men to support 
him, and would, if the tariff issue had 
not cropped up 80 opportunely at the 
last moment, very probably have worked 
his defeat. Not only was the warning not 
taken, however, but, asthe ‘‘ Berkshire Farmer” 
observed in one of his admirable letters in the 
late canvass, it actually proved the entering 
wedge. It encouraged the managers to believe 
that, having got Garfield in, they might safely 
try somebody still worse. But this time they 
were not, as in Garfield’s case, taken unawares. 
Blaine was not a dark horse, or a sud- 
den ‘‘happy thought.” His nomination was 
planned with great deliberation and publicity, 
and the objections to him were also in like 
manner fully stated months and even years 
before the Convention met. The criticisms on 
him, however, were treated with simple defi- 
ance, and people who did not like him were 
given to understand that if he did not suit 
them they might leave the party, as plainly as 
if it were desirable to have the party rather 
smaller and more select than it had previously 
been. 

Now, good party management is shown even 
more in the selection of candidates than in the 
conduct of the canvass. With a first-rate can- 
didate, the electioneering is easy work. With 
a really bad candidate, the best management 
can do very little. But the men who accepted 
Mr. Blaine from his little knot of noisy ad- 
mirers seem to have had no judgment about 
candidates at all. They apparently never gave 
themselves the trouble even to examine his record 
and what the Republican newspapers said about 
him in 1876 and 1880, or to inquire what the prob- 
able strength of the opposition to him in the East- 
ern States would be. What is still more extraordi- 
nary, they seem to have formed no estimate of his 
strength in the West either. From whom did 
they get the notion that he would sweep the 
West like a prairie fire? As a matter of 
fact, he has run worse in the West than any 
Republican candidate has ever done. 

In truth, it looks now as if the nomination 
had been made, not after-a calm review of the 





party needs and weaknesses, but on the urgent 
solicitation of a few close personal friends and 
admirers of Blaine’s, like Mr. William Walter 
Phelps, who of course thought there could be 
no difficulty in getting a whole nation to see their 
idol as they saw him themselves. Nor after 
the nomination was made was the precaution 
taken to keep his financial friends away from 
him. Wherever he went he was surrounded 
by speculators, almost as if the Presidency was 
a new ‘‘ enterprise,” and they did not care who 
knew it. 

Some consequences of this tremendous blun- 
der are already patent to the public eye. The 
loss of power by the Republican party is the one 
of which most people are thinking now, but 
every day for months minor ones will rise up 
before their eyes. First and foremost, it must 
be remembered that not only is the Republican 
party out of power, but there is not the smallest 
likelihood of its getting back into power, without 
providing itself with better agents than it now 
possesses. What the country has said in elect- 
ing Cleveland is substantially this—that al- 
though it may be true that the Republican 
party possesses most of the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the country, until it provides the 
means of bringing this virtue and intelligence to 
bear on the Government, they will be of no 
political value; or, in other words, that the voters 
of the party might just as well be bad as good 
for all the difference it has of late made to the 
nation. The Democratic majorities at the late 
election were not large in the Northern States, 
but if Cleveland’s administration turns out 
well they will be very large at the next elec- 
tion. In other words, voters will go over to 
the party which, no matter how small its stock 
of morality may be, makes it tell on public af- 
fairs. 

Another consequence of Blaine’s nomi- 
nation for which we believe Republican 
voters will every day bear the mana- 
gers a greater and greater grudge, is the 
humiliation and disgrace which the defence 
of his private character has brought on the 
whole country. It will be a good while be- 
fore Americans, both at home and abroad, 
will recall without wincing the fact that in 
order to save the Blaine ticket some dozens of 
leading American divines, jurists, and publi- 
cists and professors actually mounted the stump 
to persuade their countrymen that black 
was white, that lies were truth, that wrong 
was nearly right, that no American was much 
honester than Blaine was, and that anybody 
who said he was, was a hypocrite. We do not 
believe that Americans who care for the na- 
tional fame will get over this incident of the 
late extraordinary canvass for a long time, and 
as long as recollection of it lasts the Re- 
publican party will suffer for it. It was a 
shameful episode in a party struggle, and those 
politicians who made it appear necessary will 
undoubtedly be held even more accountable 
for it than those who actually took part in it. 


o 





WHAT PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 
WILL DO. 
As things have gone for some years past, it is 
almost easier to give some idea of what the 
policy of the new Administration will be by 
describing the things which it will not do, than 








by describing the things which it will do. 
In fact, most of the speculators about the 
political future are guessing at this mo- 
ment rather at what will not happen 
when Cleveland comes into power than at 
what will. That which calls for the most 
guessing is naturally enough his course about 
what are called ‘‘spoils.” When the Demo- 
crats were last in power, the expulsion from 
office of everybody, high and low, belonging to 
the opposite party, was considered by both par- 
ties a natural and reasonable consequence of a 
party victory. Ever since the Democrats 
went out of power, the Republican poli- 
ticians have left nothing unsaid or undone 
to produce or confirm the impression that this 
was the permanent and American order of 
things. They have at every clection treated 
an office as a favor bestowed by the party, 
which was not paid for simply by the efficient dis- 
charge of the duties attaching thereto, but which 
called also for political ‘‘ work.” They have, 
moreover, by levying assessments with great 
regularity, emphasized in the strongest way their 
belief that dismissal would follow party defeat 
as a matter of course, the Civil-Service Act 
to the contrary notwithstanding. They never 
have, in fact, to our recollection, during any 
canvass, State or Federal, uttered one word to 
indicate that they thought the office-holders 
no more interested in the result than anybody 
else, or that it was unreasonable to make 
them contribute more to the expenses of the 
election than any other class of the community, 
or expected the Democrats, if they got into 
power, to refrain, on any ground, from making 
a clean sweep. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we should 
hear from Washington now that the clerks in 
all the departments are trembling in their boots, 
and expect to be expelled after the fourth of 
March. The wonder would be if they did not 
expect it. This is what all their political ad- 
visers have been telling them to expect. It is 
the contingency against which the assessments 
on them have ostensibly been levied. We can 
hardly hope, therefore, to be believed by them 
when we say that nothing of the kind will hap- 
pen; nevertheless this is what wedosay. We do 
not believe, and we have reason for not believ- 
ing, that President Cleveland will disturb, 
or allow to be disturbed, any officer of the 
Federal Government on account of his political 
opinions. We believe that, as regards the subor- 
dinate offices, the Civil-Service Act will be 
faithfully enforced; and as long as it is faith- 
fully enforced, there will be no political motive 
for making removals. Under the old régime, 
an officer was, when arbitrarily dismissed, 
always dismissed to make room for a particu- 
lar person designated beforehand. Under 
the present law no particular person can be 
designated for any place beforehand. When- 
ever a vacancy is made in the lower grades it 
has to be filled by competitive examination. 
Whenever one is made in the higher grades it 
has to be filled by promotion. There is, in 
short, no legal way at present of putting a 
‘‘worker” into a subordinate office. It is safe 
to infer from this alone that no arbitrary dis- 
missals will be made by Mr. Cleveland, even if 
he were not pledged to civil-service reform at 
all, and if he had not given at Albany nume- 
rous practical proofs of his adhesion to it. 
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As regards the non-political offices not 
covered by the Civil-Service Act, we 
believe the principle of the Act will be 
applied to them also. In other words, no man 
will be removed on account of his political opi- 
nions, or for any reason but incompetency and 
neglect of his official duties. We will not dis- 
guise our fear, however, that twenty-four years’ 
Republican tenure of office independent of good 
behavior have put into the service plenty of 
material for removal for the specificd cause. 
No Democratic President will have any diffi- 
culty in finding plenty of incompetent per- 
sons to dismiss ; but that President Cleveland 
will not remove without good proof of incom- 
petency we have the fullest confidence. His 
action in this field, however, will receive the 
strictest scrutiny, and he will not, we are sure, 
seek to evade it. Moreover, the weeding out 
of the service will be one of his duties—one, in 
truth, of the tasks imposed on him by his elec- 
tion. A party which has held office on the terms 
on which the Republican party has held it for 
the last twenty years, is sure to have abused 
the appointing power grossly—not because it is 
Republican, but because it is human. A party 
directed by Archbishops would, under like cir- 
cumstances, have abused it, as certainly as one 
directed by Blaines and Chandlers and Robe- 
sons and Logans. Logan’s own relatives and 
retainers in office would alone, we have no 
doubt, give an able-bodied reformer a good 
week’s work. 

But no class of officials ought to be so se- 
verely and peremptorily dealt with as those 
who have, while drawing the public money, 
given their time and strength, which they 
owed to the public, to the work of political 
partisanship. Until this sort of thing is pun- 
ished in the severest way there will never be an 
end to it, and the spectacle of its punishment 
will be made all the more effective if 
contrasted with the undisturbed repose of 
the officers who have attended to their duties, 
and kept out of politics. It would not, for in- 
stance, be fair to the service, even if it were 
reasonable to expect it of him personally, for 
President Cleveland to keep in oftice Federal 
functionaries who have been lying actively in 
the late canvass, or spreading Lall’s filthy 
stories under the direction of the Republican 
Committees. This class of offenders in fact 
ought to ‘‘ go,” and their removal is the only 
thing which will put a stop to this great abuse. 

As to the new Cabinet, we believe we are 
expressing the feeling of the great majority of 
Independent Republicans in uttering the 
hope that it will contain what is best in the 
Democratic party, and nothing else. The 
Independent support the Democratic ticket re- 
ceived in the late canvass was certainly not 
given with the hope or expectation of what is 
called ‘‘ recognition.” We are sure, therefore, 
that there will be no disappointment, or cha- 
grin, or disaffection if no Independent gets 
any substantial reward for the Independent 
share in winning the victory. What is most 
important and most valuable in the victory is 
really the restoration of party government in 
the United States, or, in other words, the op- 
portunity it furnishes of showing the country 
that it is not dependent, as Republican orators 
have for twenty years been trying to persuade 
it,on one party or set of politicians for its 





safety, honor, or welfare. Government by 
party isnow in the United States once more 
going to be carried on by two parties in- 
stead of one. When the party in power mis- 
behaves, the nation is to be hereafter in pos- 
session of the old-fashioncd remedy of mak- 
ing a change, instead of being confined, as dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, to appeals to 
the wicked to be good, or, if they could not be 
good, to beas good as convenient. To the suc- 
cess of this remedy, however, we believe it to 
be imperatively necessary that the new Adminis- 
tration should have nothing hybrid or hetero- 
gencous about it. The Cabinet should be a 
specimen of what the Democratic party can do 
when put to its trumps. Its composition 
from top to bottom should be a demonstration 
to the whole country of the folly of the notion 
that all the honesty and statesmanship of the 
nation was to be found in the Republican 
ranks. Its work should show also the folly of 
putting up with Republican shortcomings, 
in the belief that, bad or good, this was the best 
the United States could command. Let us, 
therefore, have a Democratic Administration 
pure and simple, without any division of re- 
sponsibility, or of the honor or shame. 


DANGEROUS REMEDIES, 
THe recent hours of anxious and irritating sus- 
pense occasioned by untrustworthy telegraphic 
returns have seriously aggravated the bitterness 
already felt toward the Western Union mo- 
nopoly. That feeling has been hitherto intense 
enough, but rather vague in character, the 
general iniquity of the company being an ac- 
cepted article of popular belief, although its 
particular manifestations were known only to 
individual sufferers. The present grievance, 
however, seems to be of a very positive and 
definite kind, in spite of the fact that the 
Western Union Company and the Associated 
Press have been included in rather indis- 
criminate censure. Perhaps for the first time 
it has been clearly seen precisely how the exist 
ence of the telegraph monopoly may have very 
important political consequences, and it is only 
natural that people should turn—as within a 
few days a great many people have turned 
with renewed interest—to the project of a Gov- 
ernment telegraph. Whatever the economic 
consequences may be, it is urged, it is not safe 
to have the sole means of the immediate ascer 
tainment of knowledge of such supreme im 
portance to the tranquillity, and even to the sta 
bility, of our Government in the hands of a few 
individuals, who may be interested in the suc- 
cess of a particular party. 

Before adopting this conclusion, however, it 
is well to reflect upon the precise nature of the 
improvement that we hope to make. If the 
Government had had a monopoly of the tele- 
graph at the time of the recent election instead 
of the Western Union Company, in what re- 
spect, We may well ask, would the people have 
been safer? The present Administration has 
been supposed to be somewhat lukewarm, but 
we have seen what a Commissioner of Pen- 
sions could do; and the Postmaster-General, 
who would have charge of the telegraph if the 
Government assumcd it, is not so scrupulous that 
his newspaper has not supported the Star-route 
conspirators through thick andthin. Suppose 





Mr. Blaine to have been elected and to be a can- 
didate for reelection four years hence, would not 
the telegraph be a much more formidable im- 
plement in his hands than in those of any pri 
vate person? If Mr. Elkins, or any of the 
Blaine crew, were Postmaster-General, does 
any one doubt that the telegraph would be al 
most wholly unavailable to his opponents, not 
only at the final moment, but throughout the 
whole campaign? And if Mr. Blai.« 
successful, would there have been any prospect 
of punishing such abuses’ The prosecution 
of those by whose malfeasance we are benetited 
is not likely to be very energetic. When pun 
ishment is to be administered by those who are 


were 


interested in having the wrong committed, it is 
not likely to be severe. 

To give the Government a monopoly of the 
telegraph would, therefore, be to put in its 
hands the control of a most potent weapon for 
the perpetuation of the power of the 
tration. It would be impossible to fmume laws 
—if it were politic to do so—that should pre 
vent the Government's business from having 
precedence of all other, and at the time of a 
Presidential election it is safe to sav that the 
business of the Administration would be treated 
as the 
coming 


Adminis 


business of the 

Democratic Administration 
find its tenure of power much more certain if it 
controlled the telegraph. returns 
from doubtful Southern States it might be able 
to have those returns, in case of dire necessity, 
altered to correspond with the 
the situation. 

The question of the assumption of the tele 
graph by the Government is a large one, and 
cannot be decided solely upon the grounds 
that we have stated. But the present impulse 
may well be checked by the considerations 
that we have advanced. It can hardly be 
contended that if the persons now in control of 
the telegraph as private citizens were in con- 
trol as representatives of an 


Government The 


would 


By delaving 


exigencies of 


Administration 
fichting for its life, the Opposition would be 
much better off than at present. It may very 
well be that we should ‘‘rather bear those ills we 
have, than fly to others that we know not of.” 
The impulse in illustrates 
pensity in man thatis both a cause and a re- 
sult of his weakness—the propensity to ap- 
peal to a superior power whenever he finds 
things not to his satisfaction. Independent 
and courageous men are disposed to rely upon 
their own exertions to remedy their sufferings, 
while the most impotent and abject of the race 
are prone to call upon the Almighty to right 
their wrongs and punish their adversaries, Be- 
fore committing to the general Government a 
monopoly which, it is safe to say, can never be 
taken fromit, it is desirable to consider whether 
the people have not in their own hands the 
necessary remedies for the present abuses. 


question a pro- 


SOME POLITICAL OPINIONS OF MEN OF 
LETTERS. 
THE new volumes of memoirs of Carlyle give 
us many illustrations added to the many previ- 
ous ones of his intense disbelief in the modes of 
action and the results of modern political life. 
And those of his readers who also read Fiaubert’s 
letters will find very striking parallelisms of 
thought and feeling between the two writers. 
Unknown to one another, of utterly different 
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birth and life, witnessing entirely different na- 
tional movements, their patriotism touched by 
entirely different influences, it is continually, 
nevertheless, as if the one were echoing and en- 
forcing the speech of the other. Their common 
hatred of universal suffrage, their conviction of 
the ever-increasing evils attendant upon it, is the 
keynote of their bitterest apprehensions and 
fears. ‘‘The theory of equality of voting,” Car- 
lyle used to say, ‘‘the good and the bad on the 
same level, Judas Iscariot and Paul of Tarsus 
counting equal at the polling booth—the annals 
of human infatuation does not contain the equal.” 
Flaubert thought: ‘The first remedy [for the 
maladies of France] would be to get rid of uni- 
versal suffrage, the disgrace of the human intvl- 
ligence. As itis at present constituted, one sin- 
gle element tyrannizes over all others : multitude 
{le nombre] controls intelligence, education, race, 
and even money—which is worth more than mul- 
titude. . . Universal suffrage is as foolish 
as divine right, though a little less odious.” He 
elsewhere gives some indication how he thinks it 
might be modified: ‘‘ Every man (in my opinion), 
however low he may be, has a right to one vote, 
- »- + but he is not the equal of his neighbor, 
who may be worth a hundred such as he. In an 
industrial association (joint-stock company) every 
shareholder votes in proportion to what he puts 
into it. It should be so in the government of a 
nation. I am worth any twenty voters of Crois- 
set. Money, intelligence, and even race ought 
to be counted—in short, all powers. Now, up to 
the present time only one is estimated—multi- 
tude !” 

Flaubert’s remarks were addressed to George 
Sand. On her part she wrote to another friend 
what may be interpolated as a make-weight 
against these masculine censures: “‘ When uni- 
versal suffrage began I was alarmed by it. I 
should have desired one restriction, the obliga- 
tion to know how to read. But in these twenty 
years I have seen, first, that the young peasant 
learned a little, and that this little voluntarily 
learned was much; then, that book-learned or 
not, he had an extraordinary and always progres- 
sive consciousness of his right. It is the first 
rung of the Republic, this, and if it were taken 
away there would be nothing. But it cannot be 
taken away, it is too late, and whoever should 
touch it would be destroyed.” 

The same spirit that rebels against universal 
suffrage craves government by the wisest, by 
those whom Flaubert calls “‘mandarins.” ‘Do 
you think that if France, instead of being gov- 
erned in fact by the crowd, were under the power 
of the mandarins, we should be where we are ? 

The only reasonable thing (I come always 
back to this) is a government of mandarins, pro- 
vided that the mandarins know something and 
even that they know a good deal.” Here he un- 
consciously ‘‘ echoes ” Fielding, who, apropos of 
Tom Jones’s encounter with the gypsies, dis- 
courses of government and declares, ‘‘ I know but 
of one solid objection to absolute monarchy, 

the difficulty of finding any man ade- 
quate to the office of an absolute monarch.” In 
view of this difficulty he concludes that “it is 
not consonant with even the least degree of pru- 
dence to hazard an alteration, where our hopes 
are poorly kept in countenance by only two or 
three exceptions out of a thousand instances to 
alarm our fears”; and he declares it to be 
‘* wiser to submit to a few inconveniences aris- 
ing from the dispassionate deafness of laws, than 
to remedy them by applying to the passionate 
open ears of a tyrant.” Still, he previously 
makes the concession that ‘‘no limited form of 
government is capable of rising to the same de- 
gree of perfection, or of producing the same ben- 

efits to society with this.” ‘‘ Mankind are hap- 
pier ina state of inequality and subordination,” 








said Johnson; “‘. the Crown has not power 
enough.” ‘‘ Mankind have never been so happy,” 
continues Fielding, ‘‘ as when the greatest part of 
the then known world was under the domin- 
ion of a single master; and this state of their fe- 
licity continued during the reigns of five success- 
ive princes—Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and the 
two Antonini.” At this Coleridge exclaims: 
‘“‘ Strange that such a lover of political liberty as 
Fielding should have forgotten that the glaring 
infamy of the Roman morals and manners imme- 
diately on the ascent of Commodus prove that 
even five excellent despots in succession were 
but a mere temporary palliative of the evils in- 
herent in despotism and its causes. Think you 
that all the sub-despots were Trajans and An- 
tonines? No! Rome was left as it was found by 
them, incapable of freedom.” 

Was it tke wisdom of Ulysses, or, as Estienne 
de la Boétie suggests, a momentary policy, that 
inspired his words: ‘‘ A government of many is 
not a good thing ; let there be but one chief, one 
king”? Was it wisdom in Carlyle or that invol- 
untary lifelong policy of ‘ peculiarity ” which 
saps the strength of so much of his teaching, 
when he said : ‘‘ A king, or leader, in all bodies 
of men there must be: be their work what it 
may, there is one man here who by character, 
faculty, position, is fittest of all todo it”? Flau- 
bert is not for one leader but for few ; he insists : 
“Tt isof little importance whether many peasants 
know how to read and no longer listen to their 
priests, but it is of infinite importance that many 
men like Renan or Littré should live and be lis- 
tened to! Our salvation now lies only in a legiti- 
mate aristocracy. I mean by that a majority 
which shall be composed of something besides 
numbers.” 

One might fancy a peculiar force and point 
given to this last sentence in view of the con- 
ditions of American political life during the last 
months, and in remembering our conditions of 
feeling last week. But as Montaigne says : ‘“These 
great and long discussions concerning the best 
form of society are discussions useful 
only for the exercise of our minds. . . . We 
have a world already made and formed to cer- 
tain customs : we do not engender it like Pyrrha 
or Cadmus. By whatever means we may rule 
to arrange it and put it to rights, we can scarcely 
wrench it from its accustomed bent, except by 
breaking the whole.” 





THE FRANCHISE BILL CAMPAIGN. 


Lonpon, October 28. 


THE opening of Parliament has put a stop to 
the agitation which has raged over England, Scot- 
land, and Wales ever since the House of Lords re- 
fused, in the middle of last July, to pass the 
County Franchise Bill. It was high time that it 
should cease, for the good order and good humor 
which had marked the meetings during the first 
two months were beginning to be replaced by bit- 
terness and tumult. Notwithstanding the long 
practice which the English people have had in 
free government—local as well as national—and 
in discussions at popular gatherings,they have not 
yet completely learnt the greatest lesson that a de- 
mocracy needs to learn, viz.: that of abstaining 
altogether from the use of force, and allowing 
opponents, even if they be in a minority, to talk 
and pass resolutions without interruption. Meet- 
ings in England are of three kinds—open meet- 
ings, to which the whole of the inhabitants are 
invited; party meetings with open doors; and 
ticket meetings. In those of the first class, where 
an attempt is virtually made to represent the re- 
solutions passed as being the expression of the 
wishes of the locality, it is natural that both par- 
ties should appear, that amendments to the reso- 








lutions proposed by those who summon the meet- 
ing should be moved, and that some disorder 
should result in ascertaining by a show of hands 
the opinion of the persons present. Much fairness, 
much good temper, is needed to carry on such 
meetings in a quiet way; and hence this class of 
meeting is comparatively rare. Far commoner 
is the plan of announcing the meeting as one 
held by the party, but of letting any one who 
pleases attend. As such a gathering does not 
profess to speak for the locality, but only for the 
party in the locality, there is no reason why the 
opposite party should feel called on to put in an 
appearance and endeavor to capture the meeting. 
However, they frequently do appear; and when 
as usually happens, they are unable tocarry their 
amendments to the resolutions, they are apt to 
make a noise drowning the speakers’ voices. Tu- 
mult follows, sometimes they are removed by 
force, sometimes they succeed in stopping the 
proceedings, and in that event there is generally 
a little fighting, with resulting damage to the 
furniture, for which the promoters of the meeting 
have to pay. The fear of these annoyances has 
suggested meetings of the third class, the admis- 
sion to whichis by tickets issued to the members 
of the party. Order is secured, but as the meeting 
is stigmatized by the other side as a hole-and-cor- 
ner affair, and produces less effect on opinion, 
people don’t like to resort to it unless absolutely 
compelled to do so. 

Nearly all the large popular demonstrations of 
the last three months have belonged to the second 
class. Those held by the Liberals have been in 
or near the great centres of population—London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, and other cities. The numbers attend- 
ing have been enormous, and there has been lit- 
tle or no interruption, because the Liberals com- 
mand a decided majority in all these places, and 
also, perhaps, because the cause of the House of 
Lords is not a popular one among the masses, so 
that even the Conservative workingmen do not 
rally heartily in its behalf. However, the Tory 
leaders felt bound to meet their foes by counter 
demonstrations. They threw open their parks 
and country seats for the purpose, provided 
amusements and in some cases refreshments, ar- 
ranged for a special service of trains to bring ex- 
cursionists from the neighborhood to the scene of 
the meeting, and did succeed on four or five oc- 
casions in collecting very large crowds. It was 
alleged by the Liberals that only a small part of 
these crowds listened to the speeches, the rest en- 
joying a summer’s day among the trees, but no 
one can doubt that the Tory party has, among 
the lower, middle, and working class, adherents 
enough to furnish out respectable meetings in 
populous districts. These meetings had at any 
rate the result of encouraging the Tory news- 
papers to declare, and the Tory leaders to be- 
lieve, that the counter agitation might be set 
against the agitation, and that it could not there- 
fore be argued that the country was wholly 
against the Lords. As such meetings were most- 
ly held a little way off the big towns, no colli- 
sions occurred between the two parties. But 
when, three weeks ago, a great Tory demonstra- 
tion was held in the suburbs of Birmingham, 
which is the most Radical city in the country, it 
was regarded by the Radicals as a challenge. 
Many endeavored to enter, they were refused ad- 
mission, and thereupon a crowd who had been 
demonstrating against the Peers in a piece of 
ground hard by, forced an entrance, a physical 
struggle took place, the speeches were interrupted, 
and some furniture was destroyed. A few days 
later Lord Salisbury’s carriage windows were 
broken as he was driving to the station at Dum- 
fries from a ticket meeting held there, while an 
Orange mob attacked a Liberal meeting at Porta- 
down in Ulster, and seriously wounded Mr, Dick- 
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son, one of the most respected of the Ulster mem- 
bers of Parliament. These and other minor con- 
flicts, the blame for which belongs about equally 
to both parties, are signs that the temperature of 
public feeling has been rising. It will rise fur- 
ther if the agitation should recommence. From 
the North of England, from Scotland, from 
Wales, one hears that the masses are at length 
excited, and might overstep the line which sepa- 
rates moral from physical force. Mr. Gladstone 
has, of course, done his best to enforce the duty 
of patience and self-restraint, but his example 
has not been followed by all of his lieutenants, 
nor by some of the prominent Tory leaders, 
Party spirit runs so high that it has blinded even 
responsible statesmen to the truth that, in a coun- 
try like England, both parties and parliamentary 
government itself have far more to lose by disor- 
der and violence than the Liberals can lose by the 
postponement of the Franchise Bill, or the Tories 
by its immediate passage. 

What has the effect of the agitation been ? 
Has its course justified the Liberals in starting 
it, or its failure approved the conduct of the 
Tory leaders whose conduct led to it / It was at 
first intended to secure the passing of the Fran- 
chise Bill. When the Lords refused to consider 
that bill unless accompanied by a bill for the re- 
distribution of seats, Mr. Gladstone, in announc- 
ing that he would present the Franchise Bill to 
the Upper House a second time, appealed to the 
country to express its opinion by meetings upon 
two issues—whether it desired the extension 
of the franchise; whether it considered that 
a rearrangement of constituencies must  ne- 
cessarily go hand in hand with that exten- 
sion. But of these two, the first ceased to be real 
when the Tory leaders announced that they also 
accepted and denied the enlargement of the suf- 
frage, while the second was too technical, too 
much a matter of procedure, tocome home to the 
popular mind, or be a suitable theme for impas- 
sioned harangues. Hence a third issue arose, 
which was broad, obvious, easy to grow warm 
upon, viz., the conduct, character, and position 
of the House of Lords. Radicals who had for 
years past been waiting for an opportunity of 
attacking that House, found it at last, and found 
that the people received it more gladly than most 
of them had believed. Hence the campaign soon 
became, what impartial observers saw three 
months ago that it must become, a campaign 
against the House of Lords. 

The first result of the agitation has, therefore, 
been to shake the foundations of that House. 
The attack has been much more powerful than 
the defence, because it is not easy at this time of 
day to defend any hereditary House, because the 
Lords have of late years been so overwhelmingly 
Tory in sentiment that even moderate Liberals 
have come to regard them as a sort of dignified 
Tory Club, and because Lord Salisbury and his 
fellow-leaders are so sensible of the real weak- 
ness of the Upper House that they do not seem to 
care much about its fate. It would have been 
damaged even more seriously but for the fact 
that My. Gladstone, reluctant at his advanced 
age tu open a new question, has dwelt upon the 
difficulties of making changes in the Constitu- 
tion, while his more impatient followers are not 
agreed as to the change wanted. Many clamor 
for immediate abolition, and insist that Eng- 
land does not require a Second Chamber at all. 
Others propose to retain such a chamber, but 
are divided among themselves as to whether it 
should be wholly or partially hereditary, or by 
what other means its members should be chosen. 
For these reasons the question is felt by practi- 
cal men to be still rather a question for the fu- 
ture than for the present. Such men perceive 
that we must settle not only the Franchise Bill, 
but redistribution also, before the Lords can be 





dealt with. 
received a blow, because they have for the first 
time been openly impeached on a thousand plat- 
forms; and while the attack has proved unex 
pectedly popular, the defence has proved unex 
pectedly weak. 

As regards the immediate issue of the Fran- 
chise Bill, the agitation has done less than its 
promoters seem to have expected. It has not shak- 
en Lord Salisbury’s resolution, nor the warmth 
of the support given him by the Tories in the 
House of Commons. He and they still maintain 
that the country is with them, still demand that 
its opinion should be taken in the regular consti- 
tutional way by a general election. Their meet- 
ings have been numerous enough to lend some 
color to this assertion, and they insist that the 
mistakes of the Government in foreign and colo- 
nial affairs have been so grave as to outweigh, in 
the electors’ judgment, its merits as the author of 
the Franchise Bill. 
threats against the House of Lords would make 
them fear for the existence of that august body, 
and induce them to seek its safety by a prompt re 
treat. But this is not Lord Salisbury’s way. He 
finds a sort of pleasure in braving dangers. He 
reflects that it is just as bad to run away as to be 
beaten. Perhaps he does not greatly care what 
becomes of a House of Lords which should have 
to live on mere sufferance, unable to assert its 
will against a Radical majority in the Commons, 

If the anticipation that the Tory leaders would 
be frightened by the agitation has been so far 
unrealized, the counter expectation that the ve- 
hemence of the Radicals would provoke a reac 
tion in favor of the Peers has also been disap 
pointed. Whether it be that the Upper House 
has really lost its hold even on moderate Libe 
rals, or that its conduct in rejecting the Fran- 
chise Bill on a point of procedure has appeared 
factious and vexatious to such men, the fact is cer 
tain that very few of the safe men, the 
chair politicians,” as they are called, seem dis- 
posed to go over tothe Tories. The unity and 
loyalty of the whole Liberal party to Mr. Glad- 
stone remain unshaken, while the enthusiasm of 
the more extreme men burns hotter in the atmos 
phere of conflict. There seems more chance that 
Lord Salisbury may be forsaken by some mode 
rate or timid Tory Peers, than of any defection 
among the Ministerial party in the House of 
Lords. Mr. Gladstone's efforts are of course di 
rected to attract and reassure such wavering To- 
ries. He has repeatedly offered to negotiate and 
accept any fair arrangement Lord Salisbury may 
offer. It is possible that in the three weeks which 
remain before the bill goes up again to the House 
of Lords, some compromise may be arranged. 
The air has been full of rumors of it for two 
months or more, and everybody except those 
Radicals who wish to continue the crusade 
against the Lords would welcome it as a quick 
ending to a struggle which has become tedious, 
because on both sides everything has been said 
that can be said. 

Whether the agitation has tended to disturb 
our Constitution by undermining the authority 
of Parliament, by teaching the people to consider 
themselves and not their representatives the di- 
rect arbiters of a great political issue, is a grave 
question, which it is still too early to answer. 
The current has been setting in that direction for 
some years past, and although these recent de- 
monstrations have been made in support of a 
majority in the House of Commons, it may be 
argued that they imply that the parliamentary 
machine cannot work on by its own force, but 
needs the additional propulsion of the masses. 
Certain it is that the leaders on both sides own 
their immediate allegiance to those masses more 
fully than of yore, and are now at least as anx- 
ious to appear in person before them and win ap- 
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Still, I repeat that the Lords have | 


| enough to need them 


plause from them as the statesmen of the last 
generation were to conciliate the good-will of the 
Howse of Commons. : 


NEW VIENNA. 
VIENNA, October 16 


ARCHITECTURALLY, Vienna has had a great 


| opportunity, and has made the most of it. This 
opportunity lay in finding space for grand build 
ings Just where it was most desirable for them to 


stand, and that after the city had become large 
When the writer first saw 
Vienna, two and forty vears ago, no city seemed 
so utterly destitute of elbow-room for modern 
improvements tn its wealthy and populous quar 


ters. Tused to callita cup-and-saucer city, Th 
old town, a huddle of imperial or princely 
palaces with labyrinthian lanes winding among 


them, was the cup. Round this was a rampart 


thick and high, circled by a moat proportion 
ally broad and deep, as well as a glacis lawn 
several times wider than both. These fortifica 
Within the « 
and their 
Parted 


and outside the 


tions formed the saucer up the 


dwellers were dignitaries servitors 
M000 


—in all perhaps from them by a 


great gulf tixed, 
than half a million had their abeales in thirty 


saucer, mon 
four suburbs—-the bome mainty of shopkeepers 
other 
(4,270 acres) was already a peerless park, but was 
too far off for 
solution of 


mechanics, and Mebeians, The Prater 


the masses to reach A strange 


continuity. prevailed between the 


heart and outlying members of the metropolis 


This state of things lasted till IMSS. It was 
then discovered that the greatest curse of Vienna 
might be turned into its greatest blessing. The 


high wall was tumbled down into the deep diteh, 
and thus a fair foundation was laid for the edi 
fices demanded exactly on that inner ring bv the 


state, the city, and all industmal interests. The 


belt thus opportunely discovered was two miles 
L500 feet widk 


to the inner town so long laced in too tightly for 


long and about It was a relief 


breathing, and to the suburbs vainly 
Ample 
room and verge enough being thus vouchsafed, 
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pressing toward the metropolitan centre 


such an array of majestic buildings as | nowhere 
remember in a consecutive series straightwav be 
of a Ring Street 150 feet 
Parisian boulevards and 
But few 
The last building 
finished was the University, dedicated on the 11th 
of October 
edifices are the headquarters of the General of the 


gan to rise, each sick 
wide—wider than thi 
than any other street of equal extent. 


Sites now remain unoccupied 
\ few among many other noteworthy 


Parlia 
ment House, the Supreme Court House; half-a 
doven museums, as of Natural History, of Fine 
Art, of Useful Art, of Oriental curiosities; Acad 
emies of Art, and of Music; 
only by the Grand in Paris; 
Exchange, and the Votive Church—one of the 
best examples of modern Gothic. Hundreds of 
statues adorn and enliven the outside of these 
buildings. 
all the ground 
ting them off to the best advantage, there are 


Garrison, the new Council House, the 


an Opera surpassed 
several theatres; the 


The palaces, however, do not engross 
Scattered among them, and set- 


five or six parks, close by the places where men 
most congregate or inhabit. It is easy to see 
that the glory and honor of Vienna must more 
and more gravitate toward its Ring Street, the 
band which unites (like Siamese twins) the sec- 
tions that were so long severed by a wall of par 
tition. It is hard to recall a city which has had 
such an opportunity, and that at such a stage of 
ite growth, as Vienna, or which has improved 
its opportunity so well. Vienna has beaten the 


| sword into a plowshare to some purpose, 


No sooner had the ramparts fallen, and the 
value of the land thus thrown open become appa- 
rent, than the title to that inberitance began to 
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be disputed. It was too rich a windfall not to be 
claimed by more than one heir. The state, the 
city, and the imperial family each said it was all 
their own. Had they gone into litigation the 
matter would have hung in chancery to this day; 
the litigants would have learned that only one 
thing is certain in law, namely, expense, and, 
worst of all, no fraction would have been woven 
of the golden girdle which has already long 
bound the old and new towns in a well-matched 
union. But in this regard, also, the Austrians 
used their opportunity wisely. The contending 
parties compromised, and each thus secured not 
only standing room for the structures it needed, 
but a residue of land the sale of which to private 
parties materially helped to erect them. 

New Vienna, as I may call the new belt around 
it, has breathed a new spirit alike into the city 
proper and the outlying suburbs. In passing 
through that new zone, wherever you catch any 
glimpse of things, urban or suburban, you see im- 
provements that would never have been thought 
of but for the example of Ring Street. The 
changes are so great that an officer told me to- 
day that, coming home from ten years of garrison 
duty, he was at a loss how to find the house he 
was born in. Since my first visit the population 
has doubled. 

The relative positions of the imposing struc- 
tures on the Ring-Strasse are such that they may 
be compared to mirrors which lend and borrow 
light by mutual reflection. The impression is 
cumulative. But several of them—as the House 
of Parliament, the Opera, the twin Museums, and 
the Rathhaus, where thirteen million florins have 
been economically spent—are each in and of them- 
selves almost unsurpassed in theirline. Just now 
the University, filling an entire block and more 
than two thousand feet in circuit—rich in fres- 
coes, carving, and statues, in Viennese eyes with- 
out a pecr anywhere—is attracting special atten- 
tion. By favor of the American Consul I was 
among the invited guests at the dedication less 
than a week ago. The ceremony was simple and 
brief, and chiefly of interest as marking the be- 
ginning of the second half thousand years in tho 
life of the institution, and as showing an Em- 
peror, yes, “‘His apostolic majesty,” delighting 
to honor higher culture. The monarch, received 
at the door by the academical senate, was escort- 
ed to their hall, not large, and densely packed. 
He took a chair in front of a table on a low plat- 
form, and listened to a fifteen minutes’ speech 
from the rector standing on the floor before him. 
After a few historical sketches he was thanked 
for his granting the ground for the building to 
stand on thirty years before, and aiding in its 
construction at least half as long. In reply the 
Emperor stood up and read a speech of fourteen 
lines, rejoicing in the completion of a work which 
he had always had at heart, and trusting that 
multitudes would make full proof of the institu- 
tion, and learn there alike science and patriotism. 
He was grected with a student song, and a triple 
shout of ‘‘ Hoch!” Then several persons promi- 
nent in building the pile were presented to him 
as he walked about, and all was over. His dress 
was the ordinary Austrian uniform, with no or- 
naments save the medals and chains of certain 
orders. This uniform, a tight fit with short 
skirts, is decidedly unbecoming. An American 
would call it a bob-tailed blue. 

The Ring-Strasse has interested me the more 
because we need such a godsend in almost every 
American city, and we can never hope for it 
anywhere. In none of our larger places can I 
recollect such a field for the display of grand 
architecture, nor in the heart of any of them is 
there such a public garden near every man’s 
door, and where he can walk abroad and recre- 
ate himself, as Caesar would have had the Roman 
commons, One thinks of monotonous Chicago, 








where he wanders mile after mile in every direc- 
tion and espies no single block unfilled with 
buildings. Boston has spent many millions for 
many a decade in making land; it has gained 
something commercially and for building lots, 
but little in the way of genuine people’s parks, 
or of the ample spaces its public edifices will re- 
quire to show them off fitly when its population 
shall exceed a million, as that of Vienna does 
now. It is needless to add that no other Ameri- 
can city has more open space near its core than 
Boston. What I chiefly regret is that our newer 
cities, as Minneapolis, which were nothing three 
decades ago, took no warning from the mistakes 
of our older towns, and have refused to learn 
anything from the excellent example which Vi- 
enna has been so long setting before them in 
common with all the world. May some of them 
yet, by some wonderful streak of luck, be blessed 
with an opportunity like that of Vienna, and 
may they show themselves as wise opportunists 
as the Viennese ! J. D. B. 








Correspondence. 


WHO ARE RESPONSIBLE ? 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sr: It is not usually worth while to examine 
the excuses made by the members of a party for 
bad nominations, which of course rested entirely 
in their own volition; but those put forth by 
the more decent supporters of Blaine since their 
defeat (they did not think of needing excuse 
at all while they expected victory) ought 
not to be allowed to furnish them a shelter, 
for they justify an evasion of the most 
momentous duties of citizenship, and, what 
is even more important, are largely false. 
For example, it is often alleged that the East- 
ern delegates and leaders are blameless, be- 
cause they protested and forewarned the others 
of the revolt that was sure to follow. I 
assert, on the contrary, that however true 
this may have been four years ago, or 
one year ago, it is grossly untrue of their 
action ator for some time before the Conven- 
tion; and that their confident assurances of the 
certainty of victory under any leader, and of 
the powerlessness of the Independent section, are 
wholly responsible for the nomination, and the 
consequent transference of the Administration 
into Democratic hands. The most trusted Re- 
publican chief in Connecticut, the apostle for 
many years of high-toned politics, when asked 
before the Convention if he thought Blaine could 
be elected if nominated, is said to have replied 
with emphasis, ‘‘ Certainly he will be ; anybody 
who gets the Republican nomination will be 
elected ; we could elect a wooden figure from a 
cigar store if we put him up.” As this 
gentleman’s paper had been for years 
proclaiming Blaine to be a dangerous man, 
whom the party ought not to nominate, 
nothing could be better calculated to convince 
the Blaine gang that the “* kickers” were a set 
of chicken-hearted milksops, all tongue and no 
backbone, whom it would be silly to fear, and who 
at worst would only groan over the wickedness of 
the Machine—and vote for its candidates. (I must 
not be understood as applying these epithets to 
General Hawley, a man whom I have loved and 
honored for many years, and who half redeemed 


his weakness in precipitating the nomination of | 


Blaine by the disgusted and half-hearted way in 
which he supported him, almost more damaging 
than outright opposition. I merely put into 
words the feeling with which his action and that 


: of others like him inspired the corruptionists.) 





The bulk of the other Northern leaders gave 
the same power of attorney to whosoever 
should, by whatsoever means, gain control of a 
convention nearly half of whose members came 
from Democratic States, and half of which latter 
were notoriously for sale to the highest bidder; 
and if Elkins, Clayton & Co. should now bring 
suit against Hawley, Hoar, Roosevelt, and their 
fellows, with $100,000,000 damages, for having 
duped them into a nomination whereby they lost 
a dozen years’ profitable pickings from the pub- 
lic out of greed to seize and plunder the entire 
treasury in four years, I do not see how a court 
could avoid finding for the plaintiffs. They 
already had a serviceable army of towards a 
hundred thousand office-holding voters, many of 
them influencing or directly controlling other 
votes, fired with the patriotic zeal that 
animates every man whose bread and butter 
is at stake, and squeezable of money 
to an almost unlimited extent; they had the 
enormous aid of party inertia and party fidelity; 
they had the still powerful bugaboos of industrial 
ruin, and Confederate debt and pensions, and 
payment for slaves, and fiat money; and if they 
could be secured against a defection of the suspi- 
cious and squeamish Puritans who did not want 
to have their pockets picked, and did not like to 
be ruled by thieves anyhow, they had a “sure 
thing” of a haul beside which that of the bucca- 
neers who sacked Carthagena was petty pilfering, 
besides there beipg fewer to share it and abso- 
lutely no danger. The eager servility of most of 
the men who had hitherto accurutely represented 
the party feeling, their uncalled-for anxiety to 
disclaim, both for themselves and the party, the 
possession of any more conscience than the rabble 
of Southern Republican delegates or their pre- 
cious leaders had, gave just this final touch of secu- 
rity, and lured the whole crew on to a destruc- 
tion which bids fair to involve the entire Repub- 
lican party. These respectable Republicans can- 
not shift the responsibility upon the Blaine how]- 
ers; they had it in their power absolutely to pre- 
vent Blaine’s nomination from being even con- 
sidered for an instant,and thus absolutely securing 
Republican victory—for the Independents bound 
themselves to support any decent Republican can- 
didate. The real nominators of Blaine are not 
the Arkansas delegation or the Alabama delega- 
tion, they are the weak-kneed Northern Repub- 
licans who objected to him, but took great and 
even uproarious pains to assure his supporters 
that their opposition amounted to nothing and 
carried no weigat with it, and need not be mind- 
ed at all. 

Nor can they justify their action even after 
the Convention. Supposing the Blaine gang to 
have defied them, and risked their political ex- 
istence on this stake, a resolute union of most of 
the party leaders and press against him would 
have forced even him to resign his candidacy, 
and allow another convention to be called. That 
his ambition for the office is as unscrupulous 
as ever Burr's was, no rational man can doubt: 
to get it he has shown himself willing to make 
such bargains and give such pledges as would 
have made his administration more like a- 
flock of buzzards devouring a carcass than 
a band of politicians conducting a government. 
But even his desperate and unprincipled ambi- 
tion would have halted before a combination of 
two-thirds of the electoral vote of the Northern 
and Middle States against him, and he would 
have accepted the inevitable, though with bitter 
rage and hate and heartrending shrieks to the 
public. instead of this, leaders and followers 
alike swallowed the dose, and declared that it 
was the sort they liked and good enough for any 


, Republican; and the defence of free institutions 


| 


against sheer organized and legal brigandage 
was left to a few thousands—in this State a few 
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hundreds—of the party, who were at once out- 
la.ved so far as partisan zeal could do it. 

How shameless this change of front was in 
hundreds of cases may be illustrated by the case 
of a prominent Hartford lawyer and politician, 
hitherto regarded as a man of principle and in- 
dependence. Not two weeks before the Conven- 
tion he declared that the difference between 
Blaine and John Sherman was that between a 
dangerous man with brains and a dangerous man 
without brains; that the people who would vote 
for Sherman but not for Blaine were fools, be- 
cause Blaine would be the real manager of Sher- 
man’s Administration, and he would be just as 
dangerous as Sherman’s Secretary of State as if 
President; that Blaine was a corrupt, unscru- 
pulous demagogue, who ought not to be in public 
life at all. The Convention had scarcely ad- 
journed before this positive gentleman was 
‘‘booming” for Blaine and turning popular in- 
dignation against the bolters. 

It may be mentioned that one of the things 
which make the apostasy of these leaders—who 
knew the right but had not courage to uphold it 
—the less excusable, is the rancorous public hate 
most of them took pains to stir up against the In- 
dependents, who were simply that portion of the 
party who had not thrown away their own prin- 
ciples, and had preferred turning their party 
coats rather than those of their consciences. One 
of their favorite charges was that the bolters 


were liars in claiming to have ever been Repub- | 


licans at ail ; that they were always Democrats 
and voted with that party. Why, if so, they 
should have disclaimed their party, and where 
Garfield’s majority came from, were points they 
never explained. As wo have proved our ability 
to carry the State our own way, we can smile at 
these outbursts of spite, but they do no honor to 
the renegade Republicans—renegade to the in- 
terests of their country for the sake of their party. 
I must say, also, that the excuses which lay it all 
to “the Machine” are meaningless. The men 
whom I am charging with this responsibility are 
the Northern Machine; they operate it, and they 
grind out themselves. They cannot shift blame 
from themselves as citizens on to themselves as 
Machinists, and if they could, it would not alter 
the case—if the Minister of State is damned, the 
Cardinal is damned too. And as parts of the 
National Machine, if they really mean to tell us 
that they belong to an organization which they 
are loyally bound to obey, even if it requires 
them to give up the Government into the hands 
of highwaymen, then they and their Machine 
alike are public nuisances, and should be swept 
out of the way together.—Truly yours, 
A BOLTING CONNECTICUT REPUBLICAN, 
HARTFORD, Conn., November 10, 1884. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR PACKARD. 


To THE EprToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the Notes of a recent number of the 
Nation you gave a kindly appreciative notice of 
Prof. Lewis R. Packard. As one thrown in con- 
tact with him, not only in the regular college 
course, but also as a graduate student, I would 
like in addition to bear testimony to that earnest- 
ness which distinguished his work. 

When I entered college it was he who examined 
me in Greek, and the thoroughness of his exami- 
nation was very apparent when, at the close, notes 
were compared with those who had met other 
examiners in the same subject. Then in Fresh- 
man ycar we had him as instructor in the ‘ Odys- 
sey.’ It was before elective studies were allowed 
at Yale, and, of course, the whole class without 
choice had recitations in Greek. Those who had 
a fondness for the subject felt deeply the wealth 





of information which he brought to bear upon | 


the text, the kindly suggestions to the inquirer, 
and the richness of his translations. But for the 
idlers he had a fund of stinging satire which, 
while it attained its purpose, could hardly fail to 
arouse hostility in some minds. He had no sym- 
pathy with evasion of work, and made the stu- 
dent feel that in tea@iing him he had a right 
to his best efforts. He may have erred in several 
cases, and probably did, since a free use of sa- 
tire in recitation, though it may prove bene- 
ficial to the idler, is an injury to the sensitive 
worker. 

Most of us knew the struggles which he had 
made against insidious disease, though we only 
half realized the persistency of his opposition to 
its overpowering mastery. Outside of the recita- 
tion-room I well recall a sermon which he 
preached in the old College Chapel—an occasion 
of rare occurrence. It was from the text, ‘‘I have 
written unto you, young men, because ye are 
strong.” The sermons for several Sundays had 
been of a decidedly theological nature, and the 
contrast was striking between them and this 
plain, unpretentious homily on matters of daily 
life. The earnest spirit for honest endeavor 
which breathed through every sentence was a 
healthful stimulant for true manliness. 

Bunt it was not until I met him in graduate 
studies that there came to me a full realization 
of his mental power and his force of character. 
Here were no sluggards at work to bring forth 
his scorn, and his kindly treatment of every one 
was noteworthy. He deferentially listened to 
every opinion on text and matter; kindly gave us 
an exposition of what he considered to be our 
mistakes; stated little dogmatically, but offered 
his corrections by way of suggestion. We felt 
that we were co-workers and not merely pupils. 
A display of pretentious ignorance on the part of 
commentators was all that called forth contemp- 
tuous remarks, 
the Philological Association of Yale, composed of 
graduate students and professors, for which 


small body his papers were as carefully prepared | 


as if he were to address a large body of critical sa- 
vants. 
recipient felt great happiness in thinking that he 
had deserved them. 

Let me close this tribute with an illustration of 
the force of his will. He had been confined to 
the house by sickness for over a week, but before 
recovery he sent us word to meet him at his house 
prepared with a certain portion of an .¥schy- 
lean drama. Still showing his recent illness in 





At that time he was Secretary of | 


His words of praise were rare, but the | 


‘Fortunes of Nigel,’ wherein James I. is made to 
say of his unfortunate son and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham: 

“O Geordie, jingling Geordie, it was grand to 
hear Baby Charles laying down the guilt of dis- 
simulation, and Steenie lecturing on the turpitude 
of incontinence.” 

Yours truly, McGwemp. 

UNIVersiry CLUB, PHILADELPHIA, November 8, 1834 


“TO LAY ON LOAD.” 
To THE Eprror or THE Nation 
Sir: As for idiomatic use of the phrase writt 


at the head of this note, referred to in the 


of Mr. Henry W. Haynes in the last number of the 
Nation, I can furnish a modern instance from 
Sir Samuel Fergusson’s “glorious lay rhe 
Forging of the Anchor,” first: printed i: rch 
wood’s Magazine (Noctes Ambrosiane, No. LX 
for February, 180. 

“*Hurrah!’ they shout, ‘leap out, leap out bung 

bang ! the sledges go 
* Leap out, leap out, my masters! leap out, and lay 


on load 
SEVENTY-FIRST STREET 
New York, November ¢ 


MORE TELEPATHY 
To THE Eprtror or THE Nation 
Sir: Your interesting article on Te 
No. 1008 moved a correspondent to cite, in vour 


lepathy in 


last number, a case in point. Perhaps the fol 

lowing may also be deemed worthy ef rmcenl 
In 1869 Mrs. S. A. Fisher went 

Charlottetown, P. E 


mer with a friend there 


from Boston to 
Island, to spend the 
After she ha 


Charlottetown a few davs it was s Yenly 
* borne in upon * her—how or why she does not 
knanow—that her mother, whom she had left at 
Boston as well as usual, was dangerously ill. In 
great distress, Mrs, Fisher mentioned the atter 


t> her friend, who tried to remove the impres 
sion from her mind by argument and ridicule 
But it wasin vain. Mrs. Fisher cut short her 


visit, and returned to Boston, where she found, 


| without the slightest surprise, that 


her mother 
was very ill indeed. Her belief that her mother 
was ill and her hasty return were both due solely 
to the presentiment, or whatever it was, before- 


| mentioned. 


the weakness of his frame and the marble-like | 


pallor of his countenance, he received us in his 
bedroom. 


He accepted kindly our expressions of | 


condolence, but waived them as not needed, and | 


proceeded to discourse, lucidly and acutely, dif- 
ferences of text, expression of thought, and ele- 
gance of translation, even though, as we could 
see, he was battling with suffering. 

It is true, as you say, that his published works 
were not extensive, but the living example which 
he presented of earnestness of purpose, conscien- 
tious discharge of duty, and thoroughness of 
work, has carried more with it in its influence 
upon a generation of young men toward manii- 
ness than would many books.—Respectfully, 

Davip A. KENNEDY. 

Brick Cavrcs, N. J., November 10, 1884. 





A PARALLEL. 


To THE EprTor OF THE NaTION: 

Str: The manifesto of the Republican Nation- 
al Committee under date of November 6, where- 
in such love for the “‘ sanctity of the ballot ” and 
such horror at the idea of thwarting ‘ the will of 


the people expressed at the polls” is expressed, 


calis to one’s mind the following passage from the 


Mrs. Fisher is not a spiritist, and has never had 
anything to do with spiritists or clai 
No one who knows her would question either her 
sanity or her truthfulness. 

I write this letter, with her consent, for the 
benefit of those who are seeking facts pertaining 
to that class of subjects which the Psychical 
Society has been organized to study. 

Any member of the Psychical Society who 
wishes to make inquirics regarding the incident 
I have related may address me. 


rvovants, 


J. C. Cozens. 
AMSTFRDaM, N. Y., November 10, 1584 


Notes. 


J. B. Laprrscotr & Co. announce, among their 
holiday publications, ‘The Seven Ages of Man,’ 





| illustrated by Church, Harper, Hovenden, I’rost, 


Smedley, and other American artists; and Sterne’s 
‘ Sentimental Journey,’ with illustrations by Mau- 
rice Leloir. They have in press Gallenga’s ‘ Epi- 
sodes of My Second Life’; ‘The Cruise of the 
Brooklyn, in the South Seas, by Lieut. W. H. 
Beehler, U. S. N.; and ‘ The Story of the Resur- 
rection of Christ,’ by W. H. Furness, D.D. 
Chateaubriand’s ‘ Atala,’ which tho author’s 
countrymen visiting this country have some- 
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times condemned for its romancing, will be pub- 
lished in one of the several English versions by 
Cassell & Co., with Doré’s illustrations and an 
introduction by E. J. Harding. 

Ginn, Heath & Co. have in press a text-book 
for teaching temperance in the schools, edited by 
Axel Gustafson, author of the ‘Foundation of 
Death.’ 

‘Nimrod in the North ; or, The Hunter in Hy- 
poborean Regions,’ by Lieut. Frederick Schwat- 
ka; ‘ Prairie Experiences in Handling Cattle and 
Sheep,’ by Maj. W. Shepherd ; ‘From Home to 
Home,’ an account of two vacations spent at the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, by Stavely Hill, 
M. P., illustrated by woodcuts and photogra- 
vures ; and ‘ Recollections of Fly Fishing for 
Salmon-Trout and Grayling,’ by Edward Hamil- 
ton, M.D., with a mezzotint illustration by Sey- 
mour Haden, are in the press of the Orange Judd 
Company. 

My. Charles Burr Todd, No. 11 West Twenty- 
second Street, New York city, invites subscrip- 
tions toa ‘Life and Letters of Joel Barlow,’ au- 
thor of ‘The Columbiad,’ based on the poet’s 
literary remains in the possession of the late 
Prof. Lemuel G. Olmstead, and now ready for 
publication. Barlow’s life was extremely varied. 
A journal kept in England and on the Conti- 
nent ; letters relating to the invention of the 
steamboat by Fulton while a resident of his 
house ; contemporary letters on the Russian 
campaign of Napoleon L, etc., etc., are among 
the contents of Mr. Todd’s work, which will also 
be illustrated with a portrait and with views. 

Mr. H. A. Jones's lecture on ‘*‘ The Drama,” de- 
livered at the opening of the Playgoers’ Club in 
London, and of which an account was given 
in these columns a short time ago, will appear in 
an early number of the English Illustrated Maga- 
zine, 

Mr. George Dolby, who was manager for 
Charles Dickens during several trips in this 
country and in England, is about to issue, 
through T. Fisher Unwin, a narrative of his 
experiences in that capacity. It will be practi- 
cally a picture of the private and home life of 
Dickens, and will give accounts of the incidents 
of their travel, of the many interesting peopie 
met, of the entertainments offered them, and 
even, it is said, of sundry humorous escapades 
with well-known persons. 

A Christmas annual of a very peculiar nature 
is announced for publication, The Society for 
Psychical Research, which, as our readers know, 
has been engaged for some time in collecting 
properly-authenticated ghost stories, examining 
into the details of them, classifying them, and 
drawing “ psychical” inferences, now proposes to 
issue a selection from them in the form of a 
Christmas annual. This can hardly fail to be of 
a very thrilling nature, and it will be interesting 
to see truth thus challenging fiction for strange- 
ness on its own ground, in support of the old 
, proverb. 

Currency has been given to a number of mis- 
apprehensions concerning Lord Tennyson’s forth- 
coming volume. It will be called ‘‘Thomas a 
Becket,” and will consist of the single play of that 
name, forming a companion volume to ** Harold” 
and **Queen Mary.” The play was written for 
the stage, and, indeed, almost with a view to the 
Lyceum Theatre, where, it is stated, Mr. Irving 
had at one time the intention of producing it. 
The part of Fuir Rosamond is said to have been 
regarded by the author as specially adapted to 
the powers and physique of Miss Ellen Terry. 
In dramatic power ‘“‘ Thomas a Becket” will 
be found to excel any of Lord Tennyson’s 
previous historical dramas. A conside.able ob- 
stacle, however, to its production lies in the 
tact that two actors and two actresses of excep- 
tional powers would be required for its proper 








presentation, to fill the parts, namely, of Beck- 
et and Henry II , Rosamond and Queen Eleanor. 
A remarkable scene in the play is furnished by 
the refusal of the Barons to accept Becket’s 
invitation to a banquet, whereupon the Arch- 
bishop, like the entertainer in the parable, sends 
out into the highways and*byways and compels 
a company of poor starving folks to come in. 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett has announced his intention 
of producing the play in this country. 

George Ebers will publish shortly at Stuttgart 
a new Egyptian novel, ‘Serapis,’ founded on the 
historical facts of the final struggle of the hea- 
then world against Christianity, the downfall 
of Serapis at Alexandria, and the dawn of a 
new world. 

The latest addition to the Daniel Boone litera- 
ture, ‘The Border Boy, and How He Became the 
Great Pioneer of the West: a Life of Daniel 
Boone,’ by W. H. Bogart (Boston, Lee & Shep- 
ard, ‘* 1885”), is an old book with a new name. 
It was first published in 1854, by Miller, Orton & 
Mulligan, of Auburn, N. Y., with the title ‘ Da- 
niel Boone and the Hunters of Kentucky.’ Seve- 
ral editions of the book appeared thirty years 
ago, and this new issue has been printed from the 
old and worn plates. 

No such concealment attends the new edition of 
Thomas Bulfinch’s ‘Age of Chivalry; or Legends 
of King Arthur,’ originally published in 1858, 
and now brought out afresh by 8S. W. Tilton & 
Co., Boston. Mr. Edward Everett Hale has both 
enlarged and improved the work, but we miss 
careful editing when we find Agravain, Agra- 
vaine, and Agrivain, given successively as the 
name of Gawain’s brother. 

Four volumes, in two series each, of Selections 
from the poetry cf Robert Browning and Mrs. 
Browning (Macmillan & Co.) revive editions 
brought out in 1872 and 1865 respectively. The 
form is most convenient, and the choice (up to 
the former date) made by the survivor of the 
poetic pair will be sanctioned by the admirers of 
both. 

Anold friend in a new guise is seen in ‘ Doctor 
Johnson: His Life, Works, and Table Talk’ 
(London: T,. Fisher Unwin; New York: Scribner 
& Welford). This is a little volume in parchment 
covers and old-style typography, producéd in 
sympathy with the celebration this year at Lich- 
field of the hundredth anniversary of Johnson’s 
death, and hence cailed the centenary edition. 
The life is by Doctor Macaulay, editor of the 
Leisure Hour, and fills the lesser half of the 
book. The excerpts are mainly but not wholly 
from Boswell, and the whole is a pleasant com- 
panion for the pocket. 

The fullest and most accurate edition of ‘ Pe- 
pys’s Diary and Correspondence’ is surely the 
best, and such is the Rev. Mynor Bright’s re- 
cension of his former editions, in the ten hand- 
some duodecimo volumes bearing the American 
imprint of Dodd, Mead & Co. A list of former mis- 
takes corrected in the present text is given at the 
close of each volume. The price of this set puts 
it within the reach of almost any book-buyer ; 
and were it twice as great, it would not exceed 
the amusement and instruction to be got from 
this perennial ‘‘ human document.” 

The Library Journal for October, in noticing 
the closing of the Fletcher Free Library at Bur- 
lington, Vt., for want of the usual appropriation 
by the city authorities, remarks that it is proba- 
bly the first instance of such an occurrence in 
this country. Municipal extravagance in other 
directions was the cause of this retrenchment. 

In the October number of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography is printed 
for the first time a partial list of the families who 
arrived in that city between 1682 and 1687. 

Mr, W. E. Foster, mindful that the New Or- 
leana Exposition is not far off, and that this is 





the eightieth year since the organization of terri- 
torial government in what is now Louisiana, de- 
votes the whole of his October Monthly Reference 
Lists to that State and its metropolis. 

The October number of the Antiquary is a very 
interesting and valuable one. The first article is 
a continuation of that in the last number upon 
“The Hazlitts in America a Century Since.” 
This presents an entertaining picture of New Eng- 
land life, containing, however, the astonishing in- 
formation that the woods contain ‘“ snakes and 
monkeys more than enough,” and that it is to 
protect her young from the depredations of the 
monkeys that the fire-hang-bird builds its nest at 
the end of a bough. The prediction of an earth- 
quake from observing that the water in the well 
was red, isa curious item. Thesecond article is 
a continuation, by Mr. J. H. Round, of the series 
upon the House of Lords. This valuable series is 
prepared by different specialists—Mr. Gomme 
having treated of its origin, Mr. Gairdner (in two 
papers) of its functions, and Mr. Wheatley of its 
place of meeting. Mr. Round’s topic, in Part IV., 
is ‘‘the transition from tenure to writ.” The 
present paper, however, takes up the preliminary 
investigation of the transition from ‘‘ wisdom ” 
to “tenure.” The writer maintains, and we 
think with great probability, that this transition 
was made at the time of the Norman Conquest, 
when the Witenagemot was transformed into a 
Magnum Concilium—hclding, against Stubbs and 
Freeman, that this Great Council was from the 
first afeudal body. The paper is to be continued. 
A long and rather technical article follows, by 
Clapton Rolfe, upon ‘‘ The Numerical Principles 
of Ancient Gothic Art,” after which comes a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Wake’s genealogical paper upon 
“The Nevills of Raby ”; an entertaining Manx le- 
gend, by E. Stuart; and a short paper upon Swift's 
birthplace (‘‘ Celebrated Birthplaces”). The sec- 
ond article upon ‘“ Forest Laws and Forest Ani- 
mals in England” treats of the animals—hart, 
hind, hare, boar, and wolf—with some curious 
details. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for the year 1882-1883 makes a volume of 
some eleven hundred pages. Generally for 
the several States progress is indicated, but in 
Florida and Louisiana the condition of education 
was thoroughly bad. Some of the figures are 
worth remembering. The average school year 
consists in North Carolina of 62.5 days, in 
Georgia of 65, in Tennessee of 73, in Rhode 
Island of 184, in New Jersey of 192, in Maryland 
of 199. In Alabama the annual per capita ex- 
pense for each child is $1 01, in Massachusetts, 
$15 83. There is a valuable synopsis of the pre- 
sent condition of education throughout the world, 
and an abstract of what has been done in the 
way of technical education in Europe. Under 
the State reports are given obituary notices of 
prominent educators. In Alaska the Presbyte- 
rian Church maintains six out of seven schools, 
but no provision is made for the 8,000 Russians 
to whom Protestant schools are distasteful. 
Gratifying advance is noted among the Indians. 
The table of benefactions for 1882 shows in detail 
the large sum of $7,145,365. The special library 
formed by and for the Bureau of Education 
promises to be as curious in its way as that of 
the Surgeon-General’s Office ; and the present 
custodians of the former, as of the latter, are 
naturally and properly averse to seeing it absorb- 
ed in the National Library. 

We must not overlook home talent, and hence, 
after having described Romeike’s London ‘ Artis- 
tic and Literary Correspondence and Universal 
Compendium of the Press,’ we must share our 
knowledge, just obtained, of a similar enterprise 
in this city, conducted by Mr. Samuel Leavitt at 
No. 60 Ann Street. We are glad t notice Mr, 
William Walter Phelps among its patrons, 
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Part 9 of the ‘Diccionario Tecnolégico’ (N. 
Ponce de Leon, 42 Broadway) brings down the 
English-Spanish portion to the prolific word lamp. 
Iron affords another good example of the ex- 
haustive minuteness of this work. 

There is always a certain entertainment in 
learning what was the moment when a word first 
made its way into the language, or was first used 
in aspecial sense. An indication of such a mo- 
ment is to be found in an entry in Lord Byron’s 
Journal of 1814 (March 6th): ‘‘ Asked to Lady 
Keith’s to-morrow evening. I think I will go; 


but it is the first party invitation I have accepted | 


this ‘season,’ as the learned Fletcher {his man- 
servant] called it, when that youngest brat of 
Lady ——’s cut my eye and cheek open witha 
misdirected pebble. ‘Never mind, my Lord, the 
scar will be gone before the season ’—as if one’s 
eye were of no importance in the meantime.” 
The date of this passage shows that the London 
‘‘season ” began earlier in those days than now. 

Two volumes have lately been put forth, with 
the authorization of the French Government, up- 
on the early French versions of the Bible. One, 
by S. Berger, treats of the prose versions, while 
the other, by Jean Bonnard, is upon the texts in 
verse. These two works are the result of two 
memoirs presented by M. Berger and M. Bonnard 
respectively, in competition, to the Académie 
des Inscriptions in 1880. After the award of a 
prize to the former,the two authors, in preparing 
their theses for the press, have made an inter- 
change of documents, M. Berger taking the prose 
portion, he having made that his especial study, 
and M. Bonnard the poetical matter. Inthe prose 
work, the Revue Critique notices, there are many 
inedited texts, among which is the imitation in 
verse of the ‘ Liber de Infantia Salvatoris,’ full 
of legends and of miraculous narratives about 
Christ. M. Bonnard assigns the date about 1140 
to the Bible of Hermann de Valenciennes, which 
would make it antedate the ‘ Brut’ of Wace by 
twenty years at least, claims for a hitherto un- 
known poet, Landri de Wabers, a rhymed para- 
phrase of the Canticle, and brings new details 
upon Jean Malkaraume, translator of a large 
part of the Old Testament, and plagiarist of Be- 
noit de Sainte-Maure. 

Later advices from Italy fix the date of the 
death of Professor Karl Arnold Hillebrand as the 
18th of October. 

—A competent authority writes us as follows: 

_‘*In the notice regarding the late Dr. Friedrich 
Kapp, in this week's edition of your paper, there 
is a statement made which gives a wrong im- 

ression, and will, moreover, offend the nearer re- 
atives and members of Dr. Kapp’s family. It is 
stated that Dr. Kapp’s father was a ‘teacher in 
the Gymnasium at Hamm—a position between 
that of a schoolmaster and professor.’ Friedrich 
Kapp, senior, was ‘ Director,’ i. e., Principal of 
the Gymnasium, which, under his _ influ- 
ence and labors, became one of the best in West- 
phalia. ‘Director’ Kapp received this appoint- 
ment while comparatively young for such a posi- 
tion, which is rarely given, even now, to young 
men unless they show unusual ability. He re- 
tained it through many (some twenty-five to 
thirty) years. e was an early disciple of Pesta- 
lozzi; later, a thorough Hegelian—a man so 
thorough, scholarly, and incorruptible as to make 
his name loved and influence felt beyond his im- 
mediate circle and surroundings. Like his 
younger brother, Prof. Ch. Kapp, of Heidelberg, 

e was a student in the fine sense of the word. 
The late Dr. Kapp owed very much to his father. 
This father was just as fond of good living as his 
better known son, and with just as charming a 
grace, only he rarely indulged in it. It cost 
money even in those days to send a son to Heidel- 
berg, and this the ‘ Director’ did out of his own 
meagre salary. His life had many struggles with 
limited means. A rather large family to care 
for and educate, he practised much self-denial. 
He loved his books, and the fine courtesy of 
manner as well as charm of conversation did not 
leave him even when a lonely and often sick old 
man.” 

—The library of the late Alexander Farnum, 


of Providence, R. I., is advertised to be sold at 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





auction by Messrs. George A. Leavitt & Co., 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, on the 18th, 19th, and 
20th of the present month. A somewhat careful 
examination of the catalogue inclines us to say 
that this is an extraordinary collection of books 
—in some respects one of the very finest that 
have yet come under the auctioneer’s hammer, 
and not improperly described as *‘ one in a thou 
sand.” It contains about forty-five hundred vol- 
umes. ‘“ Every book in the library, almost with- 
out exception, is the very best edition ever issued, 
in whatever form that may be ; and of works of 
an important cbaracter, of which several ap- 
proved editions exist, the best are usually to be 
found among its treasures.” Mr. Farnum’s the- 
ory was large-paper copies. His practice was in 
harmony with his theory, and in works of this 
description he succeeded in bringing together 
about eight hundred volumes. A passion for 
large-paper copies is mentioned by Dibdin as the 
leading symptom of book-madness, These large 
paper copies are, according to the same authori 
ty, ‘a certain set or limited number of the work, 
printed in a superior manner, both in regard to 
ink and press-work, on paper of a larger size and 
better quality than the ordinary copies, their 
price being enhanced in proportion to their beau 
ty and rarity.” A large-paper craze prevailed in 
this country during the civil war, and a few 
years before and after ; and, looking to his cata 
logue, we find that Mr. Farnum laid his hands 
upon almost everything which conformed to his 
**theory.” Munsell’s * Historical Series, W. E. 
Woodward's ‘ Records of Salem Witchcraft,’ the 
publications of the * Bradford” and other ama 
teur clubs, ‘ British Essayists’ (58 vols.), * British 


Poets (150 vols.), etc., ete., were some of the 
large-paper productions of that period which 
found their way to Mr. Farnum’s library. The 
Dibdin in this collection is regarded by book 
men as the finest in existence. 
the catalogue are required for its description. It 
comprises forty-six volumes, some of them unique, 
almost all large-paper copies, and all bound in 
the best style of the best binders. * Le 
Age,’ by Lacroix and Séré, described as a“ genu- 
ine original subscription copy,” has the reputa- 


Fifteen pages of 


Moven 


tion of being one of the finest works ever issued. 
Byron’s ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ 
illustrated with numerous portraits and auto- 
graphs, cost Mr. Farnum $130 at the John Allan 
sale, There will doubtless be lively competition 
for the gems of this collection, and long purses 
emptied in securing them. 


—A pamphlet has recently been issued, under 
General Hazen’s endorsement, called ** Tempera 
ture of the Atmosphere and Earth's Surface” 
(Professional Papers of the Signal Service, No. 
xiii), which is a masterpiece of pretension. It is 
chiefly made up of pseudo-algebraic formula, 
and therefore looks quite learned, but these for 
mule lack not only introduction, coherence, and 
application, but even definition of their elements. 
Thus, in the following: 


Ci= — 4 (2e B, cos 4)? + (B, - 2e B, sin ¢ 
(which is a sample of the whole), it would scarce- 
ly be credited that neither *B™ nor *C™ is in- 
terpreted in any part of the pamphlet. It is 
therefore of no consequence whether or not these 
*‘equations” are correct. Nobody can tell 
whether they are or not. There are nearly a 
thousand of such in the book, and over a hundred 
of these are formally numbered. But the non- 
algebraic portion is equally remarkable. The 
very opening sentence contains the modest asser- 
tion that * without temperature and differences 
of temperature there would be a perfect calm 
over all parts of the globe.” This hypothesis is 
not only wild but incorrect; for both the earth's 
rotation and its magnetic currents would cause 
winds, 


| 


—The overmastering power of fiction is well 
shown in the ten numbers of the ** Classified Lists 
of the most Popular Books” in the Apprentices’ 
Library of this city. In May, ISS, a series of 
four-page classed lists of books was begun, in 
tended to guide the inexperienced reader in his 
choice, and to cultivate a taste for solid and in 
structive literature. It was solemnly announced 
that it was ** the 
mittee to entirely 


intention of the Library Con 
the 
that 


widely 


reading of 
this 
read 


discourage 


novels, observing with regret class of 


literature is much more especially 


by the younger readers (many of whom hanily 


ever read anything else) than is either necessary 


or judicious, in view of the fact that the hbrary 


Possesses sO) 6omanyv interesting and instructive 
works on all subjects of permanent interest 

The Committee continued to bear their testimony 
against fiction for a vear, and call the issue of 


May, ISS84, ‘the ninth and last 


ed to embrace all the departments of knowledge, 


except norvels— Two months later thev iste 
** No. 10, Fiction,” alleging as the excuse for ther 
change of front that “' many requests have been 
received from readers for a list of the best fet 


The apology is suffictent, and although the incon 
sistency is amusing, the first attempt of the Com 


mittee was praiseworthy, and their subsequent 
modification wise. It would be wel ill | 
hibitionists were equally sensible 

The muchaliscussad question as to the dept! 
to which sunlight penetrates water, and thr 
fluence which such penetration, or want of pene 
tration, may exert upon the phenomena of life at 


great depths, has attracted’ renewod 


late on the part of both physicists and biologists 
The carefully condu 


Forelof Geneva, made upon th 


cted observati 


in IS74, proved—at least as far as the resources 


of photography and the human retina permitted 
that the limit of absolute darkness in that 
lake was reached in summer at the verv mod 


rate depth of 45 metres, and im winter at) 100 


metres. Under normal conditions of 
shining object disappeared when immersed be 
ontinued the re 


found 


Magraphic plates sensitized with 


low 1H} to17 metres Asper, wl 


searches of Forel upon the Lake of Zurich, 


in ISS] that ph 
bromide of silver emulsion indicated the pene 
ut while 
of lu 


minous perception as dependent upon the powers 


tration of light to at least @) metres, | 


the researches here recorded fix the limit 


of the human retina, they do not necessarily de 


he same f{< retina and visual nerves 


termine t 
of th Indeed, the 
‘ 


well<leveloped eves in many of 


wr the 


lower animals presence of 
the animal forms 
inhabitang the greatest depths, no the 
varied their teguments, fre 


quently been taken in evidence to prove not only 


less than 
coloring of have 


light 


ght there, but also the unequal 


Prof 
Verrill has recently enunciated the startling pro 


the existence of 
visual powers of the different organisms 
position that not improbably light of the inten 
sity of ordinary 
depths of 2,000, or even 
possibly some sunlight 
bottom of 
ever, the tegumentary coloring as we observe it 


moonlight may 


000 fathoms, and that 


penetrate to 


penetrates even to the 
lowest the ocean. Evidently, how 

has no bearing on the question at issue, inas 

much as it appears as such only when brought 
within the influence of white light, which may 
be at, or quite near to, the surface of the water. 
Whether or not the quantity of phosphorescent 
jight emitted by the organisms themselves is suffi 

cient to account for the full development of visu 

al organs, still remain to be proved. In the 
meantime, the recently conducted investigations 
of a special committee of Swiss scientists, among 
whose names we find those of Sarasin, Soret, 
Pictet, C. De Candolle, and Fol, seem to affirm in 
a general way the conclusions reached by Forel— 
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namely, that luminous penetration extends to 
only modcrate depths. Three candies (contained 
in a lantern), immersed in the clearest water of 
the Lake of Geneva, were visible at a depth of 
30 metres; and an electric light, at 3 metres 
further. The distance of clear vision was found 
to be but very feebly dependent upon either the 
increase of brilliancy in the luminous body, or 
its absolute magnitude. The extreme limit of 
the sun’s luminous action was determined photo- 
graphically to be 250 metres, beyond which abso- 
lute darkness was supposed to prevail. 


—A distinguished European archeologist, in a 
private letter, writes us as follows: 


‘‘T really cannot believe that the Boston men 
will be silly enough to drop the matter about the 
Assos epistyle. I thought, and still think, that 
Americans have got a little backbone of their 
own, and do not allow a set of ruffians like the 
Turks to take away from them what they legally 
pone, I, for my sake, don’t care about it, as 
New York is still further off from me than Con- 
stantinople; but if the matter is dropped, the 
Turks will see that they can do anything against 
Europeans and civilized men in general without 
the least fear of getting a lesson. If the Boston 
men began a regular action against Hamdi Bey 
and the Turkish Ministry of Public Instruction, 
no tribunal in the world could give them wrong, 
because: Ist. The excavations at Assos were 
gun under the régime of the law of 1874, which 
enacts that indivisible sculptures shall not be di- 
vided, but valued and given up to the finder in 
exchange for their estimated value. 2d. In al- 
lowing Benndorf, in 1882, to carry away the 
frieze of the Gil-Bagtché Mausoleum, the Turks 
formally acknowledged that a frieze formed an in- 
divisible whole. 3d. In allowing the Germans, 
in 1884,to take away their discoveries from Perga- 
mon, after the promulgation of the new law 
(February, 1884) forbidding the exportation of 
antiquities, the Turks acknowledged that exca- 
vations begun under the régime of the former 
law of 1874 remain subjected to the clauses of 
that now abolished law. The Assos case, there- 
fore, is quite an abus de pouvoir on the side of 
the Turks,and an abus de laisser aller on the side 
of the Bostonians. The money for excavating 
at Assos was raised by private means; the sub- 
scribers have a right to see that they get some- 
thing for their money. If your Minister in Con- 
stantinople made a row at the Porte, and said 
what we all think about Hamdi’s impudence and 
encroachments, the missing fragments of the 
epistyle and all the architectural specimens 
would be returned to their rightful owners.” 


—The last number of the Revue Internationale 
de Ul Enseignement (October 15) is one of unusual 
interest. Besides the conclusion of the paper of 
M. Lavisse on the life of Charles Graux, the most 
wonderful young scholur of our times, we have 
the first instalment of M. Camille Jullian’s notes 
on the historical and philological seminarien of 
the German universities. There is no more hope- 
ful sign of the future of France than this careful 
and in the main dispassionate study of the intellec- 
tual resourcesofGermany. Itmeansthat French 
scholars, in the spirit of enlightened patriotism, 
are trying to find out the secret of the strength of 
German institutions in order to appropriate what 
is best. There is no sign of wholesale and un. 
critical adoption of German methods—such as 
has been noticed in other lines of work. The 
self-criticism suggested by the organization of 
the German seminarien is keen enough. M. 
Jullian regrets that so muoh of the force of the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure goes into what may 
be called the mechanical introduction to peda- 
gogy,and emphasizes the purely scientific prepara- 
tion of the German seminar; but while he 
has little to say that is not good of the seminar 
proper, he deplores the innovation of the pro- 
seminarien, which are intended to give less 
advanced students an opportunity to practise 
themselves in the study of philology. ‘‘ The insti- 
tutionof proseminarien, with their two divisions 
of ancient history and modern history, of Greek 
and of Latin, with the distinction between bursars 
and non-bursars, especially with the permis- 
sionaccorded to be half-savants and to follow ele 





mentary courses, changes without any advantage 
¢he organic character of the seminar. “he dif- 
ference between regular members and members 
extraordinary sufficed, and there was n9 use in 
making of the latter category a preparatory 
class independent of the former. This shows a 
tendency little by little to substitute for the 
teaching of the university, which is scientific and 
uniform, the education of the gymnasium, which 
is methodical, progressive, and one-half routine.” 
These views of M. Jullian’s are a confirmation of 
the views of some who studied in Germany be- 
fore the proseminar was known. The pro- 
seminar is practically a confession that the 
gymnasium has failed ; but even if the gymnasium 
has failed it is better to let those who come short 
of the seminar standard work up privately to 
the required point than to surrender the essential 
character of university teaching. The question 
will soon be a practical question with us 
here in the university life that is developing at 
different points, and we ought not to neglect the 
observations of those who are studying the situa- 
tion from without. American students in Ger- 
many are apt to be more German than the Ger- 
mans themselves. 


—The Bibliothéque Universelle mentions a new 
divina commediain prose. ‘‘ Letters from Hell,” 
by the Danish writer Rowel, have had a great 
success in a German translation. Literary peo- 
ple like the form, which is piquant, poetical, and 
moving; religious people like the matter, which is 
serious. Some one else has written, as a sequel, 
‘Letters from Heaven,” a clever imitation, but, 
like most continuations, not a success. As the 
writer in the Bibliothéque remarks, Dante himself 
is more vague, less human, less powerful in the 
‘Paradiso’ than in the ‘ Inferno’—an inferiority 
which is also shown in Doré’s illustrations. So 
that Rowel himself would probably have failed if 
he had written his own second part. Hell is, no 
doubt, nearer to man than heaven. The race has 
been steeped in the sins and terrors which are its 
essence, and the first part of the ‘Divine Comedy’ 
needed only to appeal to memory, individual or 
racial. The second part rested on the less vivid 
imagination. Mankind has had no such experi- 
ence of the joys of heaven. It is easy to find 
punishments which all will feel to be painful. 
Those pleasures that are equally universal could 
not all be admitted into a Christian heaven. 








COLERIDGE AS A POETICAL CRITIC. 


Lectures and Notes on Shakspere and other 
English Poets. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Now first collected, by T. Ashe, B. A., of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 1884. 

COLERIDGE’S name has now been well known to 

three generations, and still his literary position— 

the eminence of his place—remains open to dis- 
cussion. The world has not yet decided what to 
think of him, and critics of equal ability judge 
him with wide disparity of result. About 

Wordsworth—so closely associated with him in 

relations of time and space and friendship, so far 

removed from him in modes of thought and life 

—about Wordsworth, there is no longer any 

question: the numberless spirits that have been 

touched by him to fine issues, the numberless 
eloquent lips that have proclaimed the high value 
of his genius, make contradiction impossible, ex- 
cept as based on mere individual taste. But as 
yet no Arnold—summing in himself the accumu- 
lation of literary judgment, of personal tradition, 
of intimate study, of kindred intelligence—has 
uttered decisive words concerning Coleridge. We 
still approach him with uncertainty of expecta- 


' tion, with an unpreparedness which his own ir- 
| Tegulayities even enhance rather than diminish, 


ps we grope through his mind, Yet never wag 








a large and interesting mind more thrown open 
to the public by its possessor: in his most formal 
work and in his lectures, his countless notes, his 
incessant talk, intellectual self-revelation in 
every shape found expression. Nevertheless 
(even setting aside his philosophical tenets and 
fancies, which should be considered by them- 
selves), in spite of this openness, there is almost 
everywhere dimness, a sort of obscurity which 
justifies our saying just now that we ‘“ grope” 
through it. Almost everywhere is this dimness; 
but there are chambers of his mind full of a beau- 
tiful poetic luminousness, and it is these illumi- 
nations, of a singularly majestic nature, which 
make us seek his confusions again and again. 

The volume which is the occasion of these re- 
marks is highly characteristic. Much that has 
unusual value lies here embedded in what has no 
value at all, and a certain effort and weariness 
attend the interest with which we dig it out. A 
great deal of the work we have to do should have 
been done by the editor. On seeing in the fore- 
running advertisement of this volume the words 
“now first collected,” one took it for granted, now 
first arranged ; and the mere arrangement of 
Coleridge’s disjecta membra would often make of 
them a beautiful body. But nothing of the kind 
has been attempted by Mr. Ashe, and the read- 
er’s consequent annoyance is great and constant. 
The head of one statue, and the arms and hands 
of another, are in one corner of the volume, two 
or three torsos in a heap elsewhere, and other 
parts and fragments, often of extreme beauty, 
scattered here and there. Any competent editor 
would have perccived it to be his part to reduce 
chaos to order, and it needs nothing but much 
labor and some judgment. The most important 
and consecutive pieces of work should have been 
used as the text, and all the author’s numberless 
repetitions of himself in his different writings 
should have been thrown into notes as “ various 
readings.” They are here given one after an- 
other and widely apart; the arrangement is nei- 
ther by subject nor chronology, and we have to 
turn the pages so often back and forth to com- 
pare passages which are of similar import and 
character, and to which there are very few cross- 
references, with no sufficient running-titles, and 
a very inadequate index, that the book is almost 
worn out, and the reader’s patience quite so,by the 
first reading. Mr. Ashe’s indifferent carclessness 
is continually evident, and is past endurance 
when he tells us on p. 458 that a note of his own 
on p. 251 should be cancelled, and leaves it to his 
reader, with only “suggestions” from him, to 
“account ” for a point it was the special province 
of aneditor to clear up! A very minor misdoing 
is soindicative as to be worth notice. Hooker's 
well-known magnificent passage about Law is 
twice entered in the index as ‘ Hookcr on Poe- 
try ”"—because Coleridge so applies it. Of the 
too few notes it is to be regretted that several 
should be merely intrusive in character; one be- 
ing some clumsy sentences from Walt Whitman 
—the only piece of ‘‘ new cloth,” as the editor re- 
marks, inthe volume. 

Of the contents of this book the passages of 
most permanent value and interest are those ex- 
pressive of Coleridge’s admirable appreciation of 
Shakspere’s greatness—the passages of general 
criticism, or where he connects special observa- 
tions with general laws. His attempts at mi- 
nute criticism were not often fortunate and may 
be lightly passed over. He makes one suggestion 
of such incredible absurdity that if there be no 
imperceptible jest in it, it is worth quoting as an 
illustration of the insanity which seems an inevi- 
table misfortune of Shakspere’s commentators. 
It is in connection with 


“ The twinn’d stones upon the number’d beach.” 
First he suggests that the “twinn’d stones” are 
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muscles, cockles, and other hinged shells (!); then | remark of his on old age, of kindred strength and | 
he adds: ‘‘One other possible interpretation of | delicacy of feeling, may be here given : “ The af- 


this sentence has occurred to me, just barely 
worth mentioning—that tie ‘ twinn’d stones’ are 
the augrim stones upon the number’d beech: that 
is, the astronomical tables of beech wood”!!! 
It seems inconceivable that a mind capable of 
this should be capable of delicate perceptions. 
No mind, indeed, but Coleridge’s was ever Tup- 
per-like and Shelley-like by turns. 

He was Philistinism in person when he wrote 
a Prospectus for Lectures in 1817. We will quote 
largely from it in order to bring into full con- 
trast afterward a passage of Shaksperian criti- 
cism of great beauty. He begins by speaking of 
‘literary topics and the productions of the Fine 
Arte” as ‘contributing to the entertainment of 
the social board and the amusement of the circle 
at the fireside,” but asserts bravely that the in- 
tellect should “hold a very inferior rank” op- 
posed to ‘‘ moral worth or even to skill, 
prudence, and industry.” He then questions the 
necessity of its being opposed, when it can be 
subordinated, and continues, rather irrelevantly: 
“Tt can rarely happen that a man of social dis- 
position, altogether a stranger to subjects of 
taste (almost the only ones on which persons of 
both sexes can converse with a common inte- 
rest[!]), should pass through the world without 
at times feeling dissatisfied with himself”! ! 
“Under this conviction,” Coleridge announces 
that he has planned a course of lectures of which 
“an attentive auditor would rarely feel 
himself, for the time to come, excluded from tak- 
ing an intelligent interest in any general conver- 
sation likely to occur in mixed society *!! From 
this point of view the syllabus of the course is 
simply amazing. The first lecture was to give 
“a portrait of the dark ages,” including ‘the 
manners, morals, literature, philosophy, religion, 
and the state of society in general”! Another 
was to make it possible to join in any gencral 
conversation on Chaucer, Spenser, Petrarch, Ari- 
osto, Pulci, and Boiardo, Another was to inspire 
an intelligent interest in Donne, Dante, and Mil- 
ton. And the last was to give ‘a few easy rules 
for the attainment of a manly, unaffected, and 
pure language, in our genuine mother-tongue, 
whether for the purposes of writing, oratory, or 
conversation ” ! 

But—who could believe it ?—it is in notes prob- 
ably used for these very lectures that a passage 
occurs of the utmost fineness of feeling and charm 
of expression. It ison Shakspere’s women. He 
compares them with the female characters of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and says : 


“In Sha re all the clements of womanhood 
are holy, and there is the sweet yet dignified feel- 
ing of all that continuates society, as sense of an- 
cestry and of sex, with a purity unassailable by 
sophistry, because it rests not in the analytic pro- 
cesses, but in that sane equipoise of the faculties 
during which the feelings are representative of 
all past experience—not of the individual only, 
but of all those by whom she has been educated, 
and their predecessors even up to the first mother 
thatlivea. . . . He has drawn woman’s cha- 
racter in all its distinctive energies of faitb, pa- 
tience, constancy, fortitude; . . the heart, 
._._. [which] sees all things in and by the light 
of the affections, and errs, if it ever err, in the 
exaggerations of love alone. In all the Shak- 

rian women there is essentially the same foun- 

tion and principle ; the distinct individuality 
and variety are merely the result of the modifi- 
cation of circumstances, whether in Miranda the 
maiden, in Imogen the wife, or in Katharine the 
Queen.” 


With such power to describe women, it is not 
to be wondered at that Coleridge's power of de- 
scribing the passion of love was of the noblest 





quality. The expressions of it on pp. 114 and 115 | 


are unequalled of their kind in English prose. 


They are, in fact, made too sacred for chance | 


quotation, by the loftiness of the tone with which 
they utter truths of the utmost intimacy, Buta 


fection of old age ”—that is, not the affection for 
old age, but the affection felt by the old for 
younger persons—** the affection of old age is one 
of the greatest consolations of humanity. I have 


dented amount and variety of testimony out of 


| which to construct the true story of our great 


often thought what a melancholy world this | 


would be without children, and what an inhu- 
man world without the aged.” 

It is well for the lover of Shakspere not to for- 
get (even if he does not share it) the opinion of 
Coleridge that some of his plays .ught never to 
be acted, but looked on as poems to be read ; and 
the following remarks may be considered with 
special advantage at this moment, when we are 
all being ‘‘carried away” by Mr. Irving, the 
most beguiling of stage managers : 

“It [‘* The Tempest”) addresses itself entirely 
to the imaginative faculty ; and although the il- 


lusion may be assisted by the effect on the senses | 


of the complicated scenery and decorations of 
modern times, yet this sort of assistance is dan- 
gerous. For the principal and only genuine ex- 
citement ought to come from within—from the 
moved and sympatbetic imagination; whereas, 
where so much is addressed to the mere external 
senses of seeing and hearing, the spiritual vision 
is apt to languish, and the attraction from with- 
out will withdraw the mind from the proper and 
only legitimate imterest which is intended to 
spring trom within.” 

We have spoken of the desirableness of bring- 
ing into juxtaposition many of the scattered pas- 
sages in this volume. Certain qualities of Cole- 
ridge’s mind are very effectively exhibited if we 
place side by side these two passages. In 1812 
Mr. H. Crabb Robinson wrote in a letter : 

“Last night he [Coleridge] concluded his fine 
development of the Prince of Denmark by an 
eloquent statement of the moral of the play. 
‘ Action,’ he said, ‘is the great end of all; no in- 
tellect, however grand, is valuable if it draw us 
from action and lead us to think and think till 
the time of action is passed by and we can do 
nothing.’ Somebody said to me, ‘ This is a satire 
on himself.’ * No,’ said I, ‘it is an elegy.” A 
great many of his remarks on Hamlet were ca- 
pable of a like application.” 

Fifteen years afterward Coleridge said in con- 
versation : 

‘* Hamlet's character is the prevalence of the 
abstracting and generalizing habit over the prac- 
tical. He does not want courage, skill, will, or 
opportunity; but every incident sets him think- 
ing. . Thave asmack of Hanilet myself, 
if I may say so.” 

It is no wonder that Coleridge's fame burns wa- 
veringly, if what seemed to his friends ‘‘an ele 
gy” on himself was to his own mind a eulogy 


KEYES'’S REMINISCENCES. 

Fifty Years’ Observation of Men and Events, 
Civil and Military. By E. D. Keyes, Bvt. 
Brig. Gen. U. S. A., late Major-General U. 8. 
Vols., commanding the Fourth Corps. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 18S4. Pp. 515, 12mo. 

Ir would be a fairly accurate description of 

General Keyes’s book to call it reminiscences of 

service on the staff of General Scott. He de 

votes but one chapter of the twenty-one to the 
events subsequent to the beginning of the War of 
the Rebellion, when he himself left the staff of 
the Lieutenant-General and took active service in 
the field. 
is so completely inverted in this division of the 
subject, that we are justified in assuming that the 


writer must intend to put into equally full re | 
| day of the battle; but his telegraphic report to 


corded form his ** observation of men and events” 
during the later time. Every year removes some 
of the objections a participant in great events 
may feel toward the narration of his own expe- 
rience and the disclosure of his inmost judgment 
of men and things. We hope many such narra- 
tives are written or being written, and that the 
tendency of the age to literary activity will give 
the future student of our history an unprece- 


The relative importance of the periods | 





| 





struggle. 

It is a sort of fashion among 
soldiers to speak with some bitterness of con 
tempt for * the fiction called history” 
are apt to forget that the first impression the 
world may get is not always a lasting one. That 
other saying, ‘as lying as a bulletin,” character 
izes the still more transient impression given the 


our veteran 


but thev 


public by the leaders who have an immediate 
and strong interest in making a falsehaxl to 
stand for the truth, and whose 
gained if it sostands even for a little while 


purpose will be 
The 
newspaper account makes way for the official n- 
port. <A little later we hear from the 
and a good many 
bubbles of exaggeration exploded 
contemporaneous private writing and co 
circumstantial evidence to add 
and, in time, the chaff gets pretty well blown 
In the 
may fairly sav, give us testimony enough, 


Other side, 
iDusions are destroved and 
‘hen comes 
lateral 
its corrections, 
away. interest of truth, therefore, we 
and 
the keen, disinterested future student will get the 
truth out of it. And the more the testimony, 
the surer the evolution of the truth A man 
may feel that the odds are termbly agninst | 

that the accepted version of 
stereotyped beyond the possibility of 


an event has been 
revision; 
but if he will courageously and circumstantially 
tell the truth as be knows or bel 
prove the clue to the unravelling of contradk 
tions and falsitics, and 
highest of all tests of hypotheses in science and 


ieVes If, If may 
vindicate itself by that 


in fact, that it harmonizes a mass of 


Other fac ts 
that can only thus be brought into aceon! 
This principle finds an excellent illustrat: 
General Keyes'’s single chapter upon the 
paign of 1862, where he gives his version of 
hattle Heintzelman’s and 
Keyes's corps of the Army of the Potomac had 
been put over the Chickahominy River, and the 
Confederate ined to 
seize the opportunity to attack them in force 


of Seven Pines 


General Johnston detern 
while they were thus separated from the rest of 
McClellan's army. supposed 
that only Keyes’s corps was across the 
which, by reason of the unusual rains, 
formidable obstruct 
tion of troops, and was swollen to a torrent by a 
remarkable rain storm on the night before the 
battle. 
about half a mile apart, the advanced position be- 
ing held by Casey's division 
corps was nearer the river and about three miles 
in rear of Keyes. The greater part of the Con- 
federate army was concentrated for the attack, 
which seems to have begun soon after noon. 
Keyes, finding his own corps overmatched, called 
upon Heintzelman for aid, and Heintzelman, who 
was in general command on that side of the 
Chickahominy, reported the facts to McClellan, 
who, about half-past 2 Pp. M., ordered Sumner 
to reinforce them by crossing the river with two 
divisions, Sumner upon a bridge of 
which the floor was afloat in the swollen stream, 
and marched to the right of Keyes and Heintzel- 
man. A new line was formed some two miles in 
rear of Seven Pines, at intrenchments which 
Keyes had made there before his advance to the 
latter place. Here the advance of the enemy 
was arrested, and he was finally repulsed. Mc- 
Clellan did not himself cross the river on the first 


Johnston, in fact, 
river, 
Was A 
ion to the rapid concentra 


Kevyes’s corps was arranged in two lines 


Heintzelman’'s 


crossed 


Washington was that ‘‘Casey’s division gave 
way unaccountably and discreditably,” which 
caused the loss of some ground, but that Heint- 
zelman and Sumner then repulsed the enemy, and 
a final victory for the national forces was claim- 
ed. A few days later he modified this despatch 
by saying he was “induced to believe,” by the 
statements of Generals Casey and Naglee, that 
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“portions of the division behaved well,” and 
that ‘‘ when the facts are clearly ascertained the 
exceptional good conduct will be properly ac- 
knowledged.” His official report endorses as 
true the statement of General Casey that it was 
the discreditable conduct which was exceptional, 
while good conduct was the rule. The official 
report, however, was dated in August, 1865, 
more than fourteen months after the battle, and 
was quite too late to be of any use to the officers 
and men injured in reputation, so far as position 
during the war was concerned. 

The points General Keyes now makes are, first, 
that the position at Seven Pines was a too hazard- 
ous one, in view of the separation of the wings 
of the army by the Chickahominy River; second, 
that the position was selected by McClellan, over- 
ruling his (Keyes’s) judgment; third, that by his 
own orders Casey’s division was promptly and 
fully supported from Couch’s division, and made 
a stubborn fight to hold the position, the corps 
receiving no help till about four o’clock or later. 
Collaterally to these he calls our attention to the 
fact that McClellan ignores the corps commander 
entirely, and says nothing of the coéperation of 
the parts of the corps as an organization under 
one head, Keyes gives, however, as he very pro- 
perly may, under these circumstances, a some- 
what detailed statement of his own orders, ob- 
servations, and personal positions. 

We have, therefore, some positively fresh evi- 
dence in regard to an important engagement, 
and, coming from so respectable a source, it must 
have a certain degree of weight given to it. It 
challenges further discussion of the animus of the 
commanding general in his telegraphic report of 
the battle. General Keyes pretty plainly indi- 
cates his own opinion that when the Confederate 
attack burst upon the advanced corps, McClellan 
was made conscious of the error of leaving that 
wing of hisarmy thus exposed, and sought to cover 
his own mistake of plan by seizing upon the ap- 
pearance of a rout as proof that Casey’s division 
had made no courageous stand against the en- 
emy. He opens, also, another subject of contro- 
versy, namely, whether McClellan’s dissatisfac- 
tion at the President’s appointment of Keyes as 
a corps commander was inteusified by the rather 
radical political earnestness of the latter on the 
subject of rebellion, so that the commanding 
general was willing to ignore his personal good 
conduct on the field, and to leave him under the 
implied censure of having failed to handle his 
corps properly in resisting the Confederate at- 
tack. 

These questions are not merely personal ones: 
they affect our judgment of many matters con- 
nected with that campaign. For this reason the 
debate will never be closed till all the accessible 
evidence has been exhausted and maturely con- 
sidered; for, in regard to so important a conjunc- 
ture in history, the world never wearies of the 
discussion of the character and the motives of the 
chief actors and of the consequences of their 
acts. Much, therefore, may turn upon the ques- 
tion whether Keyes’s corps was judiciously han- 
dled, and whether Casey’s division made a brave 
effort to resist the formidable and well-planned 
attack of the Confederate army. It seems to be 
now conceded that Keyes’s corps did not receive 
support till it had fought desperately for two or 
three hours, and that most of its brigades were 
still making organized and valiant resistance 
when Heintzelman’s troops arrived upon the 
field, though they had been forced back some 
two miles. 

The bulkier part of General Keyes’s book 
deals with matter in regard to which the gene- 
ral interest, if not languid, is by no means so 
keen. The greater part of his military life was 
spent on the personal staff of General Scott dur- 
ing times of peace, and large as was the place 





that grandiose figure filled in the history of his 
time, it was, on the whole, too quiet a time to be 
very picturesque in narrative. We would gladly 
exchange the long chapter in review of Scott’s 
autobiography for one upon the internal history 
of the organization of the Army of the Potomac 
in 1861, and of the influences for and against ac- 
tion in the autumn of that year. But we are re- 
minded of the adage that ‘‘ Beggars must not be 
choosers,” and are too glad to see our literature 
enriched by narratives of personal observations 
of this sort, written by conspicuous actors in 
great events, to be over-critical as to the propor- 
tion of parts, or the value of some collateral dis- 
cussions of general questions such as we find in 
some chapters of this book. 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

The Magazine of Art. Vol. VII. Cassell & Co. 

An Unsentimental Journey through Cornwall. 
By the Author of‘ John Halifax.’ With Illus- 
trations by C. Napier Hemy. Macmillan & 
Co. 

Sketching Rambles in Holland. By Geo. H. 
Boughton, A.R.A. With Dlustrations by the 
Author and Edwin Abbey. Harper & Bro- 
thers. 

Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Rubaiydt of Omar Khayydm, Rendered into 
English Verse by Edward Fitzgerald. With an 
Accompaniment of Drawings by Elihu Ved- 
der. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE extraordinary progress made in the art of 

illustrating in the United States within the past 

few years has been noticed in all the countries 
where the modern forms of art are cultivated,and 
furnishes the refrain of most of the self-laudation 
of American criticism. But let us not go too 
fast—there is a danger that we mistake the su- 
perficial qualities of technique. The higher the 
aim of the art which is translated, the less signifi- 
cant are the qualities for which the Century 
school holds the honor of first achievement; and 
when we look at a good sample of the work of 
Bewick, of Diirer, of Holbein on one side, and 
certain work of the modern French school on the 
other, we shall note plainly that the qualities we 
have attained are mainly purely imitative, witha 
hitherto uncommon fidelity in reproducing all 
the technical characteristics of a black-and-white 
version of the original; whereas in selecting 
the facts which are most worth taking out of 
the original—the attributes of pure form and in- 
tellectual abstraction—we are in no ways distin- 
guished. Our wood-engraving has gone further 
than our painting, and made an original school, 
but it has not taken any more the higher walk. 
It is the newest phase of the art, and in 
its way unrivalled, but not by any means 
the best or the most important in the work of 
illustration. As compared with English work 
aiming at the same ends, it is triumphantly supe- 
rior; and nothing in the English illustrated works 
of the day equals it in skill and tenderness, or in 
fidelity to a given original. The bound volume 
of the Magazine of Art is, however, hardly an ex- 
ample of the best that English wood-engravers can 
do. It is hardly more artistic than other illustrat- 
ed periodicals for the popular instruction, and has 
no higher purpose than to be instructive, which 
in art matters is a secondary matter. It serves, 
moreover, as a kind of essay ground for the ’pren- 
tice hands of would-be art critics, with here and 
there an article of genuine value, as, for instance, 
one on “Old Wood-Printing and Wood-Cutting,” 
by W. Martin Conway ; and now and then the 
illustrations are noteworthy in their way, as, 
particularly, some process reproduction of draw- 








ings by Burne Jones and others; engravings from 
arather pose plastique study of Boughton, “A 
Field Handmaiden”; ‘‘The Minister’s Garden” 
of Cecil Lawson, and “ An Old Canal,” by Boggs, 
which is, in the American vein, an excellent piece 
of work, as is also a ‘‘ Cairene Shopkeeper.” The 
most ambitious blocks are, however, of the Gra- 
phic class. 

The ‘Unsentimental Journey through Corn- 
wall’ is, as to its wood-cutting, a generally weak 
affair. The illustrator is a man of distinct power, 
and some of the designs have great merit, but 
the engraver has betrayed him. A full-page cut, 
“The Lizard Lights by Night,” is, however, as 
bad as need be, either as drawing or cutting. 
Mr. Hemy can draw a boat as few men can do it, 
but it is clear that the drawings for this book 
were a job lot. 

Mr. Boughton’s book on Holland will be a 
great success, and deserves to be so in spite of its 
literary weakness ; for its illustrations are, with 
some inequality and much diversity, of great ex- 
cellence. We should like to warn Mr. Boughton 
against the cacoethes scribendi, He is too good 
an artist to be lost for a very mediocre literary 
success, which is all that the ‘Sketching Ram- 
bles’ promises. A keen observer he is certainly, 
but this is quite subordinate in the book, making 
it a sort of chaffing journal-keeping of trivial 
events and the funny side of the trip, which be- 
comes very wearisome in its monotony. The 
illustrations are, of course, in the hands of the 
engravers of Harper's Monthly (where the 
‘Rambles’ appeared), excellent, although some 
of the minor cuts, such as ‘“ Leeuwarden 
Gossip,” ‘‘ Waiting for the Ferry Boat,” “ Vil- 
lage behind the Dykes,” ‘‘Katwyk Within,” 
and some others, are of a very cheap type of 
workmanship, while others—for example, the 
cuts of “In Scheveningen,” ‘‘ The Bell Ringers,” 
‘*On the Dykes,” etc.—are of that style made fa- 
miliar but not to our mind praiseworthy by the 
London Graphic; dexterous, but flimsy. Ab- 
bey’s ‘‘ An Idyll” is a delightful bit of character, 
as, with too much of the Graphic style, however, 
is ‘‘ Fisher Folk of the Zuider Zee.” The front- 
ispiece, “A Fair Daughter of Holland,” “A 
Vegetable Girl,” and several others of the full_ 
page figure drawings are in Mr. Boughton’s best 
vein, and when we add that there are forty-eight 
of his drawings and twenty-six of Mr. Abbey’s, 
those who have not seen the papers as they ap- 
peared in Harper’s can form some idea of the 
wealth of illustration. The literary tone may be 
judged from a single characteristic quotation 
taken at random : 


“It is atrying moment for a ‘ happy-go-lucky ’ 
temperament to find itself early in the morning 
in a strange land face to face with problems of a 
new and uncanny -looking currency. Two or 
three of the biggest of the coins won't go into 
any decent purse, and if left loose in the trousers’ 
pocket they go rasping and knocking about, set- 
ting the teeth on edge and jamming the fingers 
that are in search of smaller coinage about the 
size of shirt buttons. It seemed part of a liberal 
education to get up a knowledge of the interme- 
diate specimens—combinations of copper, nickel, 
bronze, pewter, and silver. Still, it must be 
done ; it would never do to go on paying away 
at this rate.” 


This is, as fooling, good enough, but tiresome 
as literature when we have 340 pages or more of 
it. People who want to see Holland seriously, 
however, will find many useful notes in Mr. 
Boughten’s book. 

Dr. Holmes’s etched portrait, which makes the 
frontispiece to the volume of his poems, is an ex- 
cellent likeness, and the seventy wood-cuts, in the 
best vein of our American school, give as high an 
average of excellence and illustrative interest as 
those of any book of its class we can remember. 
This class is, of course, that in which the illus- 
tration is, on the whole, professedly only decora~ 
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tive, and in the book under review there are no 
designs which demand notice for any intellectual 
quality inthem. Of decidedly inferior art, and un- 
worthy a place in the collection, are the head and 
tail-pieces of ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Vision,” the tail- 
piece of ‘‘The Ballad of the Boston Tea Party” 
and the head-piece of ‘‘De Sauty.” The steeple 
Scene in the story of Bunker Hill is a most faith- 
fully and admirably cut block from a Crawing of 
little merit or intention ; but of the better grade 
of design and execution are the two Back-bay 
bits in **‘ My Aviary,” the tail-piece to ‘‘ On Lend- 
ing a Punch Bowl,” and the landscape in ‘* The 
Ploughman.” The head-piece of the Boston tea- 
party ballad is a delightful bit of figure compo- 
sition, well cut, and the tail-piece of ‘‘ Lexing- 
ton” has the best qualities of American work. 
The get-up and typography of the book are of 
the highest excellence. 

Of Vedder's much talked of ‘Omar Khayyam’ 
a great deal will be said, and it is easy to foresee 
that the critics will not agree, and, even when 
competent, will have some excuse for very vary- 
ing opinions. That it is a work which displays 
the highest order of artistic gifts is, we believe, 
indisputable, though probably it will not be so 
generally conceded that those gifts are the high- 
est in their order. That the drawings are intend- 
ed by the artist as illustrations in the higher 
sense of the word, viz., as throwing new light on 
the poem or series of poems, is clear from the 
title-page, which describes them as “an accom- 
paniment of drawings”; and the critical ap- 
proach is thus necessarily made from the intellec- 
tual side; for if they form a true commentary, real- 
ly elucidating the quatrains, no merely technica) 
shortcoming can rate them with the common- 
place book illustration, which simply adds 
pictorial embellishment to the volume it belongs 
to, without implying the sympathy with its 
thought which is necessary to a true illustration. 
Of the essential quality—consanguinity of con- 
ception—the possession by Mr. Vedder's work is 
indisputable, we believe, as well as that it is of 
that imaginative order which, like Blake's illus- 
trations to Young, imposes finally its law on the 
art public, and makes its own fashion, as has 
Blake’s work. Like it or dislike it, any one may; 
but no competent person can deny that it must 
be measured by a very different standard from 
that by which we judge ordinary book illustra- 
tion. We have an imaginative and original ar- 
tist to deal with, whose sphere has almost no 
point of contact with that of the professed book 
illustrator, be he ever so good, in the common- 
place way. Comparisons are odious, but this is 
not a case of comparison but contrast, and the 
distinction between work of this type and that of 
—say, for an example of unquestioned excellence 
in its way—Abbey, is rather that between Emer- 
son and Moore than between better and worse. 

And as one of the roots of imagination is mys- 
tery, Vedder’s work is charged with mysticism, 
studded with involved meanings, which to the 
common mind constitute the gravest offence, but 
which to its proper public gives only the grateful 
food for study and sympathetic unravelling. The 
second title will serve as an excellent example of 
the artist’s thought. It is an illustration of no 
passage in the poem, but a commentary on the 
philosophy of the whole. The background is the 
double volute or spiral, the infolding and un- 
folding, involution and evolution, which seems 
to be the leading motive in the entire work, and 
recurs continually, probably as the symbol of 





life ; and on this float rose-leaves and a loosening | 


rose. Unfolded in the lower volute is a skull, on 
which sits singing a skylark, and the mind recalls 
Shelley's ‘‘ Hail to thee, blithe spirit.” To judge 
the design as drawing simply would be absurd, 
until we have determined whether the qualities 
we might blame are not essential to the idea 


which is the raison d@étre of the whole. The de- 
sign for the thirty-first quatrain, again, though 
it may be considered poverty-stricken per se, is a 
note in the general commentary on the poet quite 
worthy its embodiment: the double volute once 
more, life past and life to come, and, at the turn- 
ing point, life present, a wine-cup—the burthen 
of Omar's teaching: Live while we live, with 
wine and song—Wein, Weib, und Gesang. So, 
in the plate which holds quatrains 25-28, the 
book-table littered with well-worn volumes, on 
which lies the skull again and stands the extin- 
guished lamp, while the cobwebs entangle all, 
and form a background through which dimly 
sweep by in windy vastness the aureoled hob- 
goblins of theology, whose volume lies closed 
beneath—all tell the same moral: death, disper- 
sion, nothingness. Then a change, in 29-0, brings 
in life in its highest form—woman, coming in 
from the néant, going out again into the un- 
known; and then the wine-cup design, 51, as the 
conclusion of that reflection ; 
“Yesterday this day's madness did prepare, 

To-morrow’s silence, triumph or despair 

Drink ! for you know not whence you came, nor why ; 

Drink! for you know not why you go, nor where.” 

To say that of the fifty-two illustrations proper, 
which, with the signature and illustrations tothe 
notes, make fifty-six drawings, some are unequal 
to the general plan, is needless. Some are, mea- 
sured by the average, weaker, and some are, we 
believe, redundant, and if we do not say frivo- 
lous or of no meaning, it is because a work of the 
gravity and imaginative power of this,the delibe 
rate and studied expression of an artist distin- 
guished in his generation for imagination and 
earnestness, should not be judged hastily or with- 
out the sober and prolonged study which the re- 
viewer's functions do not make possible with ho- 
liday books. The decorative quality of Vedder's 
illustrations has never been better shown than in 
these designs. The artist’s colophon is a gem of 
its kind, and might, a little less naturalistically 
given, be a bit of Greek ornament. The ninety- 
sixth quatrain has a charming bit of composition. 
Those for the 8lst and 72d-79%th are perhaps at 
the high-water mark of the series; that belong- 
ing to 524, besides its profundity of meaning, is 
a charming composition, and contains in the tur- 
baned head at the right lower corner the portrait 
of the artist. 

This is not the place to discuss Vedder's art in 
general, but the plastic qualities of these designs 
are, with extreme simplicity and a refinement 
not to be bettered by any greater delicacy of 
elaboration, of the largest and most robust type, 
The oook will long furnish subject for discussion 
and conjecture, and is distinctly by far the 
most important work of this kind which American 
art has evergiven birth to. The general getting 
up is of a sober sumptuousness. Each drawing 
is reproduced in the most faithful photographic 
facsimile, of about the size of the original. and 
practically not to be distinguished from it, the 
quatrains being inscribed on a tablet included in 
the design; and each print has its separate leaf, 
a heavy board. We can frankly say that, taken 
as a whole, we do not recall so thoroughly artistic 
a piece of work 8f our day. 


History of the Andover Theological Seminary. 
By the Rev. Leonard Woods, D.D., first Ab- 
bot Professor of Christian Theology. Boston: 
J.R. Osgood & Co. 1SS4. 

Dr. LEONARD Woops, the author of this posthu- 

mous work, was a famous controversialist in his 

day. His controversy with the elder Ware was 
one of the most conspicuous events of 1820, and 
to speak of it as the ** Wood’ an’ Ware contro- 
versy " was a joke that was much relished in that 
year of grace. One of the most interesting pas- 
sages in the present work is that in which he re- 


fers to certain expressions in his ‘letters to Uni 
tarians * which * IT now look back upon with m- 
TI * ex 
pressions quoted reflect adversely on the doctrine 
of the imputed sin of Adam. Doctor Woods 
‘cannot but think it strange that the Trustees 
did not exercise the same watchful fidelity in this 


gret, and would here openly retract.” 


case as they did afterwards in the case of others 
They should have labored to preserve me from 
disregarding, or seeming to disregard, the stan 
dard of doctrine and duty 
to conform.” 


to which I was bound 


There may be some reason for the publication 
of this history at the present time which does 
not appear to those who are not specially a 
quainted with the fortunes of the Andover Semi 
nary. It may be intended as a meémoire px 
servir in some impending controversy. Had it 


been published a few years ago it would have 


been a magazine of weapons and combustibles 
for the more orthodox in the ex 
ing out of the affair of Dr 


from the standpoint of the uninitiated it is cer 


ntLPovVversv yrow 


Newman Smyth. But 


tainly to be regretted that a history written 
more than thirty years ago should now be pub 
lished without the addition of matermal bringing 
it down into more recent and the most recent 
times. What we have here is hardly more than 
a history of the foundation of the Semunary, to 
gether with an account of one of Doctor Woods's 
most painful controversies of a later tin The 
work is edited by the Rev Raker, of 
St. Luke's Hospital, New York, an Episcopal 
Woods, His 


interest in the subject of his grandfather's his 


George S 


clergyman, a grandson of Doctor 


tory is evidently remote, and a few notes of ex 
planation from an instructed hand would have 
been very useful, Why not reveal the name of 


the professor who was removed from office in 
bady of the 
Why not have 


December, IS27, whose name the 
text so tenderly obscures 
up the article in the Biiothe: 


fectly indicated on page 14 


k oked 
a Nak 1 so lper 
And why are we 
not favored with a wond of explanation in regard 
to’ The plea of Doctor Woods,” pp. S8)-408, so 

know 
occasioned it 


something of the circum 
and of the final out 
come of the controversy of which it was a part ? 


that we may 


stances that 


Indeed, the editing of all the sections relating to 
a subscription controversy—whether professors 
should sign °° the Associate Creed” alone or the 
Assembly's Catechism also 
editing it 
but an esoteric few is next to nothing 

Doctor Woods had great merits as a theologian 
and controversialist, and his earnestness and in 
remarkable, but for the work of an 
historian he had no special fitness. His introduc 
tory chapter on the state of theological educa- 
tion in New England previous to the founding of 
the Seminary at Andover is interesting, but too 
brief. Training for the ministry was conducted 
mainly by clergymen of ability and reputation, 
who received young men into their families. 
Doctor Woods names and characterizes the most 
prominent of these. There was also some little 
professorial instruction at Harvard, Dartmouth, 
and Yale. The appointment of Dr. Henry Ware 
as Hollis Professer of Divinity at Cambridge, a 
distinctly liberal move, excited the more ortho- 
dox to a counteracting enterprise. But the 
latter divided a good deal among 
themselves. In hissecond chapter Doctor Woods 
attempts to draw the lines of demarcation. 
Nothing is so pathetic in his book as the ob- 
soleteness at the present time of the controversies 
that were in 1807 so passionate and engrossing. 
They have passed entirely out of men’s interest 
and thought. They have given place to an en- 
tirely different set of problems, But in 1807 the 
differences between straight-out Calvinists and 
Hopkinsians were not to be despised, and they 


is SO Imperfect, if 
an be called, that their value for any 


dustry were 


were 
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made the attempt to found aseminary, in whose 
organization and management these differences 
should not seriously conflict, a very difficult 
matter. In five successive chapters we have an 
account of all the ins and outs of this attempt. It 
was complicated with questions not purely theo- 
logical: Should the Seminary be in Newburyport 
or Andover? Should it be connected with Phil- 
lips Academy or not ¢ How should the different 
foundations be adjusted ¢ There was need of a 
good deal of patience and of some finesse to settle 
all these questions in an amicable way, especially 
when Dr. Samuel Spring, of Newburyport, was 
one of the contracting parties. Doctor Woods 
was evidently the great pacificator. His corre- 
spondence during the controversy with various 
persons, which is given in the appendix, throws 
a flood of light upon the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, and emphasizes the importance of Doctor 
Woods's laborious interest in the matter. 

The chapters on the subsequent history of the 
school are very slight. In a second part we have 
the various acts of incorporation of the Acade- 
my, the Seminary, and Board of Visitors, with 
constitutions and additional statutes almost num- 
berless. Evidently the founders meant to leave 
nothing to the wisdom or discretion of those 
who should come after them. Every detail of 
thought or action has its appropriate provision. 
There is something startling to our present 
thought and feeling in the sincere conviction of 
those weighty men that they had arrived at the 
ultimate truth—their confidence that the teach- 
ings of their institution would not need amend- 
ment in any lapse of years or centuries. 





The Countess of Albany. By Vernon Lee. Fa- 
mous Women Series. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
From Elizabeth Fry to the Countess of Albany ! 
Could contrast further go than between chat 
deep, steady nature and this “bright, light hand- 
ful of thistle-bloom”? No one of the writers in 
this series has brought to her work anything like 
the fulness of preparation or the brilliant ability 
of Vernon Lee. The eighteenth century in Italy 
is known to her as it could only be known to one 
thoroughly at home in the great ages preceding 
it. She has but to turn a leaf of memory, and 
figure after figure steps forth. She has aiso great 
power of description of the kind which carries on 
a narrative by a succession of swiftly sketched 
pictures. Her episodes are so many vignettes of 
vivid color. Very admirable, too, is the spirit in 
whick she approaches the evil things which were 
the too obvious characteristics of the time of 
which she writes. She will not defend or palliate 
evil, but she will not ascribe evil motives when 
the good are at least equally probable. If her 
subject leads her far into the gossip of history, 
no hand of hers shall help to turn it into scandal. 

The great figure of her book is, of course, Al- 
fieri, whom she has the opportunity to present to 
a world which, in the present general neglect of 
Italian literature, knows hardly more of him 
than the fact of his existence. Not that the 
world should be expected to care now for his 
tragedies, or to understand now the tears or the 
shudders which they excited in the first quarter 
of this century; but a personality so eager, so 
masterful as his, a genius that could make itself 
heard and felt under such immense disadvan- 
tages, ought not to be remembered only by 
scholars. There is great felicity in the passage 
in which Vernon Lee marks his position, and 
traces his influence upon his own countrymen: 

“The moral attitude and gesture of Alfieri 
happened to be just those which were rarest in 
the eighteenth century in all countries, and more 
especially rare in Italy; and they were the moral 
attitude and gesture which the eighteenth cen- 
tury absolutely required to become the nine- 
teenth, and which the Italy of Peter Leopold and 





Pius VI. and Metastasio and Goldoni absolutely 
required to become the Italy of Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi, the Italy of Foscolo and Leopardi: they 
were the attitude and the gesture of single-mind- 
edness, haughtiness, indifference to one’s own 
comfort and one’s neighbors’ opinion, the atti- 
tude and gesture of manliness,of strength—if you 
will, of heroism. 

‘To have written tragedies whose whole value 


depended upon the striking exhibition of these | 


qualities, and to have made this exhibition inte- 


resting, nay, fascinating to the very people—to | 
the amiable, humane, indifferent, lying, feeble- | 


spirited Italians of the latter eighteenth century— 
till these very men were ashamed of what they 
had hitherto been; to stamp the new generation 


with the clear-cut die of his own strong charac- | 


ter—this was the reality of the mission which Al- 
fieri had felt within himself; a reality which will 
be remembered when his plays shall have long 
ceased to be acted, and shall long have ceased to 
be read.” 


By this figure, sostrange yet so grand even in 
its contradictions, stands another more perfect as 
a contrast, a foil to it, than any novelist could 
have imagined. If there be in history one man 
more than another for whom friertds should 
mourn that the privilege of an early death was 
denied to him, that man is the Young Pretender 
Charles Edward. Vernon Lee, in righteous in- 
dignation, does not spare the adjectives to de- 
scribe him in the days when he had “ let himself 
become a disgrace to the very memory of the 
men who had died for him.” Such he was when 
married by French intrigues to Louise of Stol- 
berg, a bright-haired, dark-eyed girl, brought 
straight out of her convent school. We have 
named her the last of the three because her place 
in the book is least. Though as Countess of Al- 
bany she gives her name to it, not a fifth of itis 
devoted to her, and that will be a careful reader 
who makes up from it any distinct conception of 
her. This may be, not that the author does not 
see her distinctly, but that she is viewed as 
three or more separate personages as she ap- 
peared to the different persons who knew her in- 
timately, Bonstetten, Alfieri, Sismondi, Foscolo. 
To make all these into one and the same woman, 
altering or developing under the defeat or the 
discipline of her changeful life, required another 
perspective, another focus, than that chosen by 
theauthor. Weneed not recount her story nor 
pass judgment on ithere. We have already al- 
luded to the writer’s endeavor to see it in the 
best light,and the charity which is born of the pity 
felt in our time for a girl sacrificed to such a 
marriage, may make us glad to agree with the 
theory of her relations with Alfieri and others 
presented here. 

There is, however, a question that will be 
asked by those careful for form and jealous for 
the substance which can only be preserved 
throughform: Is this a biography? The series 
in which it appears purported to be, and has 
been, a series of biographies of women. The 
Countess of Albany, whose name is prefixed to 
this volume, is never of more than secondary im- 
portance in it, often of less. The few times she 
appears in the foreground she is more than over- 
shadowed by her immediate companion. Events 
and facts even are omitted or altered very curi- 
ously, if it bea biography which*Vernon Lee has 
written. Asasingle instance, we are given the 
words left out of the epitaph on her tomb. The 
words suppressed, A Victorio Alferio dilecta,ete., 
belong to Alfieri’s part of the story, not hers. 
The actual epitaph, which would so fittingly 
close the life, isnot given at all. How the book 
should be classed is of the greater moment inas- 
much as it isby farthe most clever in execution, 
the most entertaining in its material, of the whole 
set. (This is, of course, understood as apart from 
the personal interest that might be inspired by the 
subjects of the others.) In noone of them was 
the intended purpose accomplished nearly so 
well ; but, whether that were a study of Alfieri 





and his friends, or a glimpse of Italy and Rome 


in the days of Alfieri, it certainly was not, accord- 
ing to any accepted rules, the life of the Countess 
of Albany. 





With Lord Stratford in the Crimean War. By 
James Henry Skene, author of ‘ The Frontier 
Land of the Christian and the Turk,’ ete. Lon- 
don. 

WE are unable to discover what was the connec- 

tion, official or unofficial, of the author of this 

book of war reminiscences with the famous di- 

plomatist whose name is in its title. We find 

Mr. Skene in Constantinople, in Varna, in Shum- 


| la, at Balaklava, at Inkerman, and at other places 


made memorable by the terrible grapple of Czar 
Nicholas with Turkey and the Western Powers ; 
we see him going forward and backward, sailing 
and galloping on horseback ; we hear him con- 
versing, quite confidentially, with England’s great 
Ambassador, and with her commanders before 
Sebastopol ; we hear him joking with the gene- 
rals and troopers of the Allies, in French, Turk- 
ish, and other tongues—but we do not learn whe- 
ther he does his work and talk in the capacity of 
an attaché, an orderly, a private secretary, a dra- 
goman, a newspaper reporter, or a patriot volun- 
teer. The question is, however, unimportant. 
Mr. Skene brings no revelations, communicates 
no new documents or diplomatic secrets, writes 
no history, makes no additions to it, publishes no 
leaves of an old diary kept in the shade for thirty 
years. He merely details ‘‘ incidents and gossip, 
trivial indeed, it may be, many of them, and be- 
neath the notice of the historian, but serving to 
give a glow of life to the memory of men whom 
another generation will look upon as the mere 
lay-figures which go to make up history.” He 
writes down what he remembers, he tells us, 
“setting down naught in malice.” 

Of malice, indeed, not a trace is to be discov- 
ered in these narratives. The Emperor Nicholas 
and his enemy Napoleon III. are, we believe, the 
only conspicuous persons of whom he speaks 
harshly, and if he imputes more lust of conquest 
to the one and more cruel calculation to the other 
than they were actuated by in that contest, he 
does it from British patriotism and as a faithful 
echo of his hero, Lord Stratford’s, sentiments. 
His reminiscences are almost all eulogistic. There 
is no end in them to shining deeds of bravery and 
devotion, to heroic acts of British (and also of 
French) warriors, worthy of Spartan or Macca- 
bean hosts. Nor are the prowess and self-sacri- 
ficing spirit of the enemy unrecorded. Here (p. 
149) we read of “‘ upwards of 2,000 Russians . . . 
defeated by 130 Englishmen under a captain of 
the Guards "—at Inkerman—a defeat immediate- 
ly followed by so terrible a rout of two Russian 
battalions, 1,500 strong, by ‘‘ the Seventy-seventh 
Regiment, which mustered then only 250 men, 
that many of the Russians flung themselves on 
the ground among the brushwood, pretending to 
be killed or wounded”; so that ‘‘ when the Seven- 
ty-seventh halted, they discovered in their rear a 
larger number of those men than the whole 
strength of their regiment.” Elsewhere (p. 32) 
we learn from a Russian prisoner, who had com- 
manded one of the batteries in the battle of the 
Alma, that there ‘‘one volley of his grapeshot 
had mowed down a whole company of the ad- 
vancing Coldstream Guards, a second laid low 
an equal number of the Highland Brigade, and a 
third would have been as deadly against the 
Scots Fusilier Guards had he not felt sick at 
heart with the carnage he was inflicting, and al- 
most involuntarily restrained his fire.” Unfor- 
tunately, we cannot always share the narrator's 
faith in the perfect veracity and accuracy of his 
informants—ranging from nameless prisoners to 
men like General Todleben or General Bosquet— 
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or his still more implicit reliance upon his memo- 
ry, unaided by notes, which makes him relate 
anecdote after anecdote, and conversation after 
conversation, with a minuteness of detail which 
to all but ready believers in everything contained 
in well-printed books must appear more or less 
suspicious. Nor is it easy to presuppose general 
accuracy in “incidents and gossip, trivial in- 
deed,” where we find an historical statement like 
this: ‘‘ At Sevastopol the strength of the allied 
armies was little more than half that of the Rus- 
sians” (p. 175), or many an anecdote like the fol- 
lowing : 


‘* An attaché had made one or two mistakes in 
copying a despatch, which he took to the Am- 
bassador for signature. 

‘“*Mistakes may be made,’ said Lord Strat- 
ford, after pointing them out, ‘ by the most care- 
ful attaché—how much more by the most care- 
less !” 

‘The high-spirited young diplomatist got ex- 
ceedingly incensed, and told Lord Stratford that, 
although he was his Ambassador, he had no right 
to reprimand him for what was untrue, as he was 
not habitually careless. 

*** You accuse me of untruthfulness ! 
your eyes !’ exclaimed Lord Stratford. 

she your Excellency’s eyes !’ retorted the 
youth. 

‘*The Elchi burst out laughing. Holding out 
his hand to him, he begged the attaché to excuse 
the infirmity of his temper, and they shook hands 
most cordially.” 


D— 








Nouvelles Lettres d’Italie. Par Emile de Lave 


leye. Londonand Brussels. 1854. 
LAVELEYE’s first ‘Lettres d'Italie’ (1880) pre- 


sented his impressions during a journey in 1878-79. 
He had gone there, ‘‘not to see landscapes and 
works of art already known” to him, ‘* but to 
study more closely than before the institutions 
and the men.” It was an extensive tour, from 
the Alps to the Gulf of Salerno, in the course of 
which he visited the principal cities, and had fa- 
miliar intercourse with the leading statesmen and 
economists of the Peninsula. His observations, 
and the salient points of his conversations, refer- 
ring chiefly tothings politically, socially,or ethno- 
graphically interesting, he penned down in scraps 
of sketches which one would call fugitive were 
they not full of pith, and, if never exhaustive, 
always intensely suggestive. The present collec- 
tion of “ letters ’—like the former ones addressed 
to his learned countryman and friend, the Count 
Goblet d’ Alviella, perhaps only nominally—is ex- 
actly of the same character. They cover, how- 
ever, a narrower geographical ground, the new 
tour made in September, 1882, embracing only 
Northern Italy, and the interlocutors introduced 
—such as the economist Luzzatti, the statesmen 
Minghetti, Sella, and Visconti-Venosta, and the 
latter’s father-in-law, the Marquis Carlo Alfieri, 
whom the traveller successively visited in their 
rural homes—being few in number. The rich 
variety of topics is the same, the writer's inte- 
rest in things Italian and human as lively as 
ever. 

M. de Laveleye enters Italy by the St. Gothard 
Tunnel. He duly admires this wonderful link 
uniting the South withthe North, but ‘* thoughts 
from behind the head” darken his spirit. Was 
not Veuillot right after all when he defined the 
Mo nt Cenis Tunnel as “along, black hole, vo- 
miting parcels from France into Italy, and from 
Italy into France”? Do the wonderful material 
achievements of our age promote the true happi- 
ness of mankind ? ‘* Everywhere the same cry is 
heard: The moral and intellectual level is sink- 
ing. . . . The factis, the post, the railways, 
and the telegraph-—not to speak of that new pest, 
the telephone—consume our existence. The in- 
tellectual worker equally with the manual labor- 
er is overwhelmed by material inventions. He 
has relations with the whole world. Every mail 
brings piles of letters,books, and journals. . . . 








There remains no time for careful meditation or 
composition.” This sombre beginning is fortu 
nately followed by sunny glimpses, for our Bel- 
gian has a keen sense for the charms of southern 
climes, as well as for Italy's natural and artistic 
wealth and treasures, But the contlict between 
the man of sentiment and refined taste and the 
calculating economist goes on. the 
natural sentiment of the man and the conviction 
of the free-trader agree inone condemnation. He 
learns that the little island of Sant’ Elena, which 
rises from the lagoons of Venice, between the 
public gardens and the Lido, has been converted 
into an establishment for the construction of lo 
The idea that the 
boilers is going to cover soot the 
marbles of St. Mark's and the 
marbles of the Palace of the Doges fills him with 
horror, Did Radetsky ever attempt anything s 
against the Pearl of the Adriatic 

‘*Quod non fecerunt Barbari faciunt protection 
isti,” he bitterly laments. 
exclaims: **O beautiful city, rich in monuments 
of white marble, O Como, what have they made 
of thee? An _ industrial of the * Black 
Country’ like Birmingham or Manchester.” 
From all sides clouds of black smoke rise from 
tall chimneys, spread over the lake, and tarnish 
its blue The Cathedral 
will soon be thickly covered with greasy films 


Sometimes 


comotives. hideous smoke of 


with white 


rose-colored 


atrocious 


He enters Como, and 


town 


waters. golden-tinted 
The peasant girls who but recently span the 
fibre of silkworms in the open air, in the shade of 
mulberry trees in paternal abodes, are now, like 
condemned culprits in prisons, huddled together 
in disease-breeding factories, created by protec 
tion. In the environs of 
work in cotton factories, receiving a franc daily 
for twelve or fourteen hours of labor. Were 
they not happier when they gathered olives or 
grapes in the sight of the azure sea / 

“Away with bucolics,” friend Luzzatti 
would tell him. ‘ The golden age is past. The 
nations of our time must rise through labor and 
capital.” 
in Italy for the investment of the capital whi 
protection, by securing exceptional profits throu 


Naples, too, women 


his 


Granted; but are there no better tield 


s 


I 
gh 
an indirect tax on the consumers of manufactures, 
allures into mills? Everything is still to be dom 
to restore half of the kingdom to its pristir 
tility. I 


we fer 
h was 
of 


ists 


The interior of southern Italy, whi 
in antiquity blooming 
Sicily, the granary of ancient Rome, 
now of scorched plains, without grass or trees, 
yielding a crop every second or third vear toa 
barbarous culture, which takes evervthing 


Magna Grecia, and 


cons 


and 


gives nothing. The peasants live in market 
places, the proprietors in the large cities. The 
land is deserted by all. As the peasant deals 


with the soil, the proprietor deals with the pea 
sant. The soil and its cultivators are equally de- 
spoiled. Except in sowing and harvesting 
no work can be found. Famim 
gandage are the consequence. 

ed above all—the planting of cl 
cias, fig trees, vines, ete., 
Water could thus be restored to tl 
and freshness to the fields, abundance to the peo- 
ple. This agricultural renovation would require 
time and effort, but it would pay better than 
manufacturing industry. however fostered by 
protection, for which the main elements are 
wanting in Italy—iron and coal. The bounte 
soil, if sufficiently irrigated, would vield two 
crops yearly. An: 
products for foreign nu 
fy the merchant marine, n 


time, 

wages and bri 
Planting is need 
restnut trees, aca- 
Us and plains 


€ Tivulets, shade 





e 


US 





in 


dant exchange of native 
i 
w languishing 

And it is not the southern portions of the pe- 
ninsula alone which distress you with misery’s 
hideous aspect. The very neighborhood of Cres- 
pano, in Venetia, where his protectionist friend, 
Luzzatti, so hospitably receives and philosophi- 


cally entertains M. de Laveleye, is haunted by a 


ianufactures would revivi 
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terrible disease which springs from lack of n 
rishment And go where vou may, vou seed 
traces of hunger on the visage rustics 
tecent parliamentary “inchieste agi have 
laid bare frightful depths of wretchedness, And 
vet the northern Itali: t, at least, is 
tainly not indolent, and the s so fertile 
Whence the evil / Excessiv AXES, OXOORALVE 
rents—these are the deep sources of misery 
And whvy excessive taxes Thev are newled for 
a“ grand foreign policy” and grand armaments 
for gigantic ironclads, and the interest Lay 
gantic national debt A whole district is mad 
permanently wretched by the pitiless exaction of 
arrears of taxes, and the gain is a new riste 
gun, M. de Laveleye in vain preaches the : 
sitv for Italy to abstain from ambitious exter 
politics, alliances, and armaments, and in va 
invokes the examples of Belaum, Switrer 1 


and the United States — which can hanilv be sai 


to be analogous 








ral national sentiment when he t ! that a 
great nation cannot thus concentra ts activity 
on itself ‘The youth's newd of expeans f 
left without great perspectives, becomes s 
and corrupted, and changes into discontent 
Minghetti and his visitor are n na 
regard to the necessity of the G t's 
ously facing the social questions and « t 1 
lv endeavoring to di it sult sof t 
disinherited classes. State sociualisin is now als 
advocated by Depretis, but Italian states 
have not adopted its tenets B k t 
can be traced back to Cavour t \ - 
of his manhoad Ca Altier ‘ rriad Ca 
vour's niece, speaks with exultation of the grea 
statesmuin's intentions for the goad the peo 
and with rel us fervor the duty of aku 
democracy a true realigition of Christianity 
whose “reign of God ans ai} 1 of t 
poor: ‘The democracies of antiquity perished 
because thev had imiquity for the has: M 
dern democracies will live if they borrow t] 
idea of justice fr t ( stiar 
( atiny ¢ sins: Short Studies inthe Natura 
History of the United States. By Ernest I 
gersoll. Har & |] hers, ISM. Svo, py 
22. Ilustrated 
Tris book is made up of various articles, most of 
which have appeared in the maga s. The 
chapters have been revised, and are as hand 
s ly illustrated and printed as originally in 
the pices of Ha } ‘s, the Centur the Man 
hot . ete Thev contain a great deal of in 
formation, put in a very popular style. The au 
thor is one of our brightest and most entertaining 


writers on his favorite subjects. Whatever he 
pretty sure to be 


I In 
s book his topics have a wide range among the 


writes is extensively read. 
thi 
animals, and include talks on tree-chopping, reef 
shell of the 


A large part of the matter has been 


building, the Luray Caves, money 
Indians, ets 
compiled, but it is what is given from the au 
thor’s own observations that has special interest for 
It is in dwelling upon his per 
sonal researches in the field that we find Mr. In 

ersoll at | 


ill of vivacity 


us at present 
g vis best and most enthusiastic. He is so 
fi and enthusiasm that one readily 
sympathizes with him 

What interferes most with our enjoyment of 
these pages is the evidence of carelessness so fre 
quently met with. This is their most prominent 
fault. 
sels, bryozoa, and forty forms of minute water 


**Barnacles, too, in vast numbers, mus 


animals cling to the half-submerged branches” 


(p. 152). Forty is definite enough, if it were ac- 
curate. In the account of the quail, its call is 
given as ‘** Bob Bob White,” which, however, is 


the song or crow. The call is best described by 
the syllables White-ce, White-ce. The male of 
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this bird is said (p. 178) to be “‘ exceedingly watch- 
ful, and if a human being approaches the nest— 
efter giving the alarm to his partners, who se- 
cretly withdraw from the nest—he flings himself 
upon the ground in front of the intruder, simu- 
lating lameness or injury, and seeking by every 
art to attract attention and pursuit, until he has 
beguiled the enemy far away from his home, 
when he seeks his own safety in swift flight.” 
‘*They are so loath to use their wings that large 
numbers are said to perish in attempting to cross 
wide rivers and inlets” (p. 176). Authorities on 
the subject will not agree with the author. His 
use of the name massasauga indicates that he 
does not know the animal to which the name be- 
longs. ‘* When the sun shines, the chilly rattle- 
snake climbs upon the warm rocks or stretches 
leisurely in a dusty road ; moccasin and massa- 
sauga creep from their ‘tangled fens’ upon hard 
banks or low-drooping limbs, along whose upper 
surface they balance their rugged folds ; while 
the copperhead crowns the bowlder at the edge 
of the clearing with a brazen coil” (p. 91). Writ- 
ing about rattles (p. 97), he says “‘ the copperhead 
and massasauga have none at all, but only a 
horny tip to the tail.” According to this, the 
massasauga would be neither a copperhead, a 
moccasin, nor a rattlesnake. The author mis- 
takes in saying it has no rattles. On page 130 
we are told that a starfish may be cut into a 
number of pieces, each of which becomes a new 
starfish ; on page 30 the mocking-bird is said to 
lift a snake from the ground and beat it to death 
with his wings ; and on page 91 we are, in all se- 
riousness, asked to accept as proved the story of 
the retreat of young snakes into the stomach of 
the mother for temporary refuge. Of the sting- 
ray, including ‘‘ Dybastes” (for Dasybatus), he 
says: “Lying flat on the bottom, he works his 
triangular flippers until he has washed away the 
sand from about the oyster he wishes to seize, if 
it is at all concealed, and then crushes it between 
his powerful jaws.” The foregoing are a few of 
the instances that might be cited to show the 
tendency to which exception is taken. The fron- 
tispiece is named ‘‘Tree-Toads”; in the text 
these toads rightly become frogs, and but one 
remains a tree-frog. 





Les Filles de John Bull. 
Bull et son fle.’ Paris : 
F. W. Christern. 

WHATEVER popularity ‘‘ Max O’Rell’s” new book 

may, for a brief season, enjoy, it will owe to the 

reputation of its predecessor much more than to 
its own rather slender claims to attention. Its 
author’s countrymen may, perhaps, find it in- 


Par lauteur de ‘John 
C. Lévy ; New York: 


” 





structive and amusing, but neither its matter 
nor its manner will commend it to the English 
or the American public. It tells them nothing 
which they have not read dozens of times in 
novels and essays, and its way of telling is, when 
not actually offensive, always threatening to be- 
come so. One is constantly reminded of Matthew 
Arnold’s dictum concerning French lubricity. 
The author is always either saying or hinting 
things which nobody but a Frenchman would 
think of saying ; and if the translation of the 
book is toned down to conciliate what its author 
no doubt considers the insular and narrow-mind- 
ed prejudices of John Bull, it can only be done 
by materially reducing the bulk of the original. 
Not that reducing its bulk can be regarded as a 
calamity, for it is padded out with much matter 
that has no relevancy to the subject of the vol- 
ume, and no other excuse for being printed ex- 
cept to swell the number of pages. It is incon- 
ceivable how a writer who has shown himself to 
possess so much of the national esprit could com- 
pose such silly and dreary fooling as chapter xx, 
describing a scene in Paradise, to say nothing of 
other passages which to other faults add the un- 
pardonable one of vulgarity. 





The Destiny of Man Viewed in the Light of his 
Origin. By John Fiske. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1884. 18mo, pp. 19. 

GIVEN the origin of Man as a derivative being, 

as of a genus belonging to the Catarrhine family 

of apes, to ascertain his destiny: this is the 
problem to which our author addresses himself, 

It is the thesis upon which he addressed the fa- 

mous Concord School of Philosophy, last sum- 

mer, when the question of immortality was there 
under discussion ; and his essay is now published 
in this little volume. He undertakes the solution 
of this problem from purely scientific and mainly 
evolutionary data. He insists that the Darwinian 
no less than Biblical doctrine implies that ‘on 
the earth there will never be higher creatures 
than man.” And even from the place of this spe- 
cies in Nature, so greatly changed by the Co- 
pernican and the Darwinian hypotheses, as well 
as from the transference of natural selection in 
his case from the corporeal to the psychical life, 
he argues that ‘‘ the perfecting of humanity is to be 
the glorious consummation of Nature’s long and 
tedious work”; that ‘‘ the universal struggle for 
existence, having succeeded in bringing forth that 
consummate product of creative energy, the hu- 
man soul, has done its work and will presently 
cease”; that ‘‘the ape and the tiger in human 


nature will become extinct,” so that the modern | 
prophet, employing the methods of science, may | 


again proclaim that “‘the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand”—all which is to be devoutly hoped for. 
Yet as this kingdom “‘cometh not with observa- 
tion,” it will hardly come with demonstration, of 
the scientific sort. So, while ‘“ we have here seen 
that the doctrine of evolution does not allow us 
to take the atheistic view of the position of Man,” 
the author admits that ‘it is not likely that we 
shall ever succeed in making the immortality of 
the soul a matter of scientific demonstration.” 
He is free to declare that ‘“‘the more thoroughly 
we comprehend that process of evolution by 
which things have come to be what they are, the 
more we are likely to feel that to deny the ever- 
lasting persistence of the spiritual element in 
man is to rob the whole process of its meaning.” 
So, to avoid ‘‘ permanent intellectual confusion,” 
he declares : ‘‘ For my own part, therefore, I be- 
lieve in the immortality of the soul, not in the 
sense in which I accept the demonstrable truths 
of science, but as a supreme act of faith in the 
reasonableness of God’s work.” In his eloquent 
peroration he even prophesies that ‘‘ we may look 
forward to the time when, in the truest sense, the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the King- 
dom of Christ, and He shall reign for ever and 
ever, king of kings and lord of lords.” 

Views and aspirations like these are not want- 
ing in Mr. Fiske’s more elaborate scientific-philo- 
sophical works ; only they are here more pro- 
nounced, in congruity with the occasion. The 
wonder is, not at this climax of Christian hope, 
but as to how it can be legitimately attained from 
the underlying scientific data. 
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| Orchids: 
of Plants. 


With twenty-four illustrations in colors from 
nature (each 10x14 inches), by HARRIET 
STEwaRT MINER. Price, cloth, full gilt, 
$15.00 ; Turkey morocco, $25.00. 

*,* The illustrations are reproductions of some 
of the most celebrated and costly specimens of 
orchids, a family which, as is well known, was 
made the subject of close study by Darwin. This 
is the first attempt made on this continent to do 


justice to these regal flowers. 
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